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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Germans have done wisely in deciding to 
| continue the discussions on security, although 
neither the French reply nor Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech in the House of Commons has suc- 
ceeded in convincing Berlin that the proposed Pact 
will very closely resemble the agreement the Ger-' 
mans had in mind when they first made their pro- 
posals. Some of the Nationalist organs are almost 
comically angry with Herr Stresemann for prefer- 
ring his country’s prosperity, even though it mean 
abandoning all hope of winning back Alsace, to: 
_a long period of hate-culture which would lead 
eventually to an attack, not necessarily successful, 
by Germany on France. But the vast majority 
of the German people will support the Government 
in its efforts to reach agreement with Great Britain 
and France on security, and, unless the unexpected 
happens, there is good reason to hope that the 
Ruhr and Cologne will be evacuated by the end 
of August, and that Germany will have her seat 
on the League of Nations Council by the end of 
September. 


M. CAILLAUX’S POSITION 


M. Caillaux may have lost his popularity with 
the Socialist Party, but the Senate, which a few 
months ago still looked upon him as a traitor, has 
now voted unanimously measures which make him 
the financial dictator of France. In the interests 
of economy he may dismiss any State official he 
likes, or, rather, dislikes, without even consulting 
the Minister under whom that official happens to be 
working. When the Painlevé Cabinet came into 
power M. Briand was the hero of the Right Wing 
of the Cartel des Gauches; M. Caillaux was the 
hero of the Socialists. The Socialist Party now 
loves M. Briand quite as much as the former 
devotees of M. Briand now love M. Caillaux. M. 
Caillaux may yet be called upon to form that 
Centre Coalition which M. Briand has always 
wished to form and which would give France the 
stability she has so long been lacking. This de- 
velopment of French internal politics interests us 
mainly because it is due not to the personal charms 
of the Minister of Finance, but to the laudable 
determination of the French at last to put their 
financial affairs in order. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHINA 


China bids fair to become the battleground of 
world diplomacy. Russia always has looked, and 
always will look, with hostility upon any foreign 
influence in China except her own. She has con- 
cluded a treaty with Japan to win Japanese support 
against European influence in the Far East, but 
she is, at the same time, a bitter rival of Japan in 
Manchuria. The Chinese feel—and, unfortu- 
nately, there is some foundation for their feeling— 
that European Powers have done nothing to give 
China that assistance which she was led to expect 
by the Washington Conference. Public opinion 
in the United States accuses the European 
Powers of procrastination in discussing the modifi- 
cation of extra-territorial rights which alone might 
make of China a contented nation. There are 
public parks in Shanghai from which the Chinese, 
although they contribute to their maintenance, are 
excluded, and China has no representation on the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, although the popu- 
lation is predominantly Chinese. In such circum- 
stances, is it astonishing that any strike should 
lead to a first-class diplomatic crisis, and can any- 
body doubt the importance of settling the political 
and industrial disputes with the least possible 
delay and, above all, in a spirit of constructive 
conciliation ? 


THE SALE OF HONOURS 


We have the liveliest sympathy with the objects 
of the Honours (Prevention of Abuses) Bill, but 
not much hope that it will secure them. The 
traffic in honours is probably carried on by 
methods much less crude than those which are 
contemplated in the Bill; and it is hard to see how 
the law can get at the person who, without the 
slightest authority from a Minister or Party 
official, approaches vulgar aspirants with offers 
to put them in the way to get honours for a con- 
sideration. Let the Bill come into force, by all 
means. But the best safeguard against unworthy 
distribution of honours must always be the char- 
acter of the Premier and his colleagues. Incor- 
ruptibility, in the ordinary sense, may always be 
assumed. But there have been Ministers who, 
suspecting that a glimpse into their Party’s ceal- 
ings with rich persons would be disagreeable, have 
deliberately refrained from looking into these 
things. Ministers so careful to guard their con- 
sciences against shocks will never stop this evil. 


THE FILM HOAX 


There is no limit to the audacity of the Ameri- 
can film industry when dealing with civic author- 
ities in this country. Every screen cowboy or 
heroine coming to England expects to be met on 
disembarkation by the mayor of the port privileged 
to greet him or her, and that London itself should 
give such visitors a welcome of the sort reserved 
in the past for royal personages is taken as a 
matter of course. But at length the American 
film industry has over-reached itself. By tricking 
a Territorial officer into providing an escort for 
an imported film it has aroused general and strong 
resentment. We can only hope that henceforth 


civic dignitaries will be as cautious in dealing 
with American film folk as the military authorities 
are sure to be. 
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PUBLICITY FOR BRITISH FILMS 


Bold and ingenious as the people behind Ameri- 
can films may be, British producers and publicity 
experts are not lacking in enterprise or too heavily 
burdened with modesty. Why is it that no British 
producer or ‘“‘star’’ has ever received marked 
public attention from even the stupidest of our 
mayors? Simply because British film talent has 
consistently been despised. Unlike the Territorial 
officer, our civic authorities are not just the dupes 
of American exploiters; they are willing accom- 
plices. They conceive themselves to be doing a 
service either to art or to Anglo-American friend- 
ship when they genuflect before the representa- 
tives of Hollywood. Let them cultivate a little 
patriotism in this matter; and if they must pay to 
the kings and queens of the movies honours they 
would not accord to the greatest living writer or 
painter, let them remember that, even under pre- 
sent conditions, there are still a few British film 
actors and producers. 


THE SITUATION IN GREECE 


It is customary to say nice things about new 
Governments; we regret that we cannot do so in 
the case of General Pangalos, who a week ago com- 
pelled M. Michalacopoulos, the Greek Prime 
Minister, to resign by threatening to bombard 
Athens. During his period of office M. Michala- 
copoulos has given evidence of real statesmanship 
and, under his supervision, M. Caclamanos, the 
Greek Minister in London, has been carrying on 
negotiations for a new treaty with Jugoslavia. Bel- 
grade made certain demands to which Athens could 
not accede. The negotiations, therefore, ceased, but 
Jugoslavia is nearly as anxious to conclude a treaty 
as is Greece, and discussions would probably have 
been resumed very shortly. The Military Party 
in Athens, with a strange sense of patriotism, has 
chosen this particular moment to overthrow the 
Government and to usurp power in order to 
strengthen the Greek army and navy. Turkey and 
Bulgaria are still unfriendly, Jugoslavia is rapidly 
becoming so, and Greece is certainly not strong 
enough to go to war, however much money General 
Pangalos may waste on armaments instead of on 
reconstruction. 


THE NEW INDIAN LEADER 


As we forecasted last week, Mr. Sen Gupta has 
been chosen to succeed the late C. R. Das, but 
succeeds to his position rather than to his power. 
He has ability of the rather barren kind so common 
among the intellectuals of Bengal, and as C. R. 
Das’s lieutenant has learned the technique of 
agitation, but he is altogether a smaller man. He 
is also without C. R. Das’s experience of muni- 
cipal politics, and so far from being solidly sup- 
ported by advanced Indians for the mayoralty of 
Calcutta has to contend with the Mohammedans 
who favour Mr. Suhrawardy, a verbose and vio- 
lent speaker with even less statesmanship, who 
has, however, been deputy mayor. The indica- 
tions are that Bengal is going to count for less in 
Swarajist India than it did when C. R. Das was 
in his prime. 


SITES AND LABOUR EXCHANGES 


Economy forms the key note of the Report from 
the Select Committee on Estimates regarding the 
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expenditure incurred by the Ministry of Labour. 
Of the economies outlined, the suggestion that the 
costly sites at present occupied by the Labour 
Exchanges might with advantage to the exchequer 
give place to less pretentious but equally con- 
venient positions will, we think, accord with public 
opinion. Neither in the interests of the unem- 
ployed persons nor in that of the ordinary trade 
of a city or town, least of all in that of economy, 
is it desirable that Labour Exchanges should 
occupy a prominent position in main commercial 
thoroughfares. Another matter to which the 
Report draws attention is the cost to the British 
Government of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion at Geneva. This is estimated, for the current 
year, to amount to no less a sum than £30,000, 
and is exclusive of the £4,000 we have paid 
towards the furnishing of a prominent part of the 
building of the new International Labour Office 
and £2,350 for the travelling and incidental 
expenses of delegates. These expenses are the 
more noticeable in view of the fact that Great 
Britain’s share amounts to nearly ten per cent. 
of the total outlay for the year in consideration of 
one vote out of fifty-four. We cannot but think 
that in this matter taxation ought to correspond 
more nearly to representation. 


VISITORS 

London seems as full of visitors as in any pre- 
vious year, though Wembley has hardly drawn 
the half of those whom it was to attract. By some 
curious persistence of a legend for which there is 
now little enough excuse, the Americans and the 
visitors from the Dominions still take what was 
once Lamb’s ‘‘ motley Strand ’’ to be the chief 
street of the pleasure-seeker’s London. There are 
moments when the Strand is crowded with Ameri- 
can and Dominion visitors, looking for Heaven 
knows what in a street that for years has steadily 
been losing character and its former amusing 
quality. On the other hand, these visitors are 
very little in evidence in Hyde Park, Also, their 
distribution through the West End is decidedly 
capricious. They must take away with them the 
memory of a London considerably different from 
that which most of us Londoners cherish. 


MR. GODLEY 


Oxford has lost by the death of Mr. A. D. 
Godley a scholar of a type now much rarer than 
it used to be and probably destined to become 
extinct. How Mr. Godley would have fared if 
pitted against certain eminent persons on the 
somewhat arid ground of what is now considered 
classical scholarship we do not know. But hardly 
any man in his generation, and very few in any, 
could have matched him in the easy, elegant, 
humorous use of Latin. As Public Orator he fully 
maintained the extraordinarily high standard set 
by his predecessor, Dr. Merry. In less formal 
capacities, he was almost uniquely deft and witty. 
He was skilled in the writing of light me com 
verse also, adept in topical misquotation of Eng- 
lish classics, a master of many of the arts of the 
conversationalist. And, in the true English way, 
this scholar was far from being a sedentary crea- 
ture, delighting indeed in mountain climbing and 
other strenuous recreations. 


MORE DANGERS OF THE 
SECURITY PACT 


INCE repetition is said to be the soul of jour- 
S natism, we make no apology for a return in 

this column to the subject of the proposed 
Security Pact. Indeed, failure to do so would, in 
our opinion, be a distinct error, since any Pact 
which is to decide the future foreign policy of this 
country is of such importance that it should be 
fully discussed in every detail, and frank criticism 
is the surest possible method of arousing such dis- 
cussion, 


In his speech of June 24 Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain wisely emphasized the fact that the French 
reply to Germany was nothing more than “ a pre- 
liminary statement of principle.” We have 
already expressed our view that a conference of 
interested Powers should be summoned as soon as 
possible to draw up a Pact based on this statement 
of principle. Until this conference meets we must 
be content to consider such points as have been 
made relatively clear, and to trust that, in the mean- 
time, each country will not come to consider its 
own interpretation of the German offer and the 
French reply as the only possible interpretation. 

There are two points in the House of Commons 
debate which have not received the attention they 
deserve. In the first place, Mr. Chamberlain was 
only able to state that ‘‘ this country will join with 
the other Great Powers in any conference for the 
future limitation of naval armaments or for the 
reduction of land armaments.”’ This is quite 
frankly much too vague to satisfy public opinion. 
We do not share the view that the very existence 
of large armies leads inevitably to wars. Competi- 
tion in armaments undoubtedly increases the proba- 
bility of warfare, just as does competition in trade 
or competition in the struggle for raw materials. 
From the economic point of view alone, however, 
it is essential that, if this country is prepared to 
undertake sacrifices to keep the peace in Europe, 
it should be able, by way of compensation, to 
reduce its expenditure on armaments with the 
knowledge that other countries are reducing their 
expenditure in a similar proportion. | Whatever 
the failings of the Geneva Protocol, it was not to 
come into force until its Signatory States should 
have succeeded in drawing up a scale for the re- 
duction of their armaments. If Mr. Chamberlain 
goes no further than to promise that this country 
‘‘ would join with the other Great Powers ’’ in any 
disarmament conference, we fear he will soon be 
faced with the suggestion that, if Great Britain is 
to guarantee the Rhine frontier, she must increase 
her military strength in order to be able to do so. 

The other feature of Mr. Chamberlain's speech 
which calls for comment is his reference to Eastern 
Europe. We pointed out last week the absurdity 
of Great Britain guaranteeing the integrity of 
France in order that France might be strong 
enough to guarantee the integrity of Poland. In 
Mr. Chamberlain’s view, a German attack on 
Poland would entitle France, under Article 16 of 
the Covenant, to consider this action ‘‘as an act 
of war committed against France... If, in similar 
circumstances, Poland attacked Germany, neither 
France nor we have any obligation whatever, other 
than those that are contained in Article 16 and 
other Articles of the Covenant.’’ This is all very 
vague, but the one point in it which is clear is that, 
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in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, France may con- 
tinue to treat Poland in one way and Germany in 
another. 

The French Press has not failed to emphasize 
this passage of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. The 
Temps, for example, is very angry that anybody 
in England should call upon France to renounce 
her alleged right to take isolated sanctions and to 
cross the demilitarized Rhineland zone except 
after a unanimous vote of the League Council. 

‘* This thesis,’’ it declares, ‘‘ cannot be defended, since the 
special agreements, concluded within the sphere of the League 
of Nations and registered by the League, are precisely intended 
to assure immediate necessary assistance in favour of a State 
which is a victim of aggression.” 

The Echo de Paris also complains that the 
French will be asked 


to subordinate any coercive measures that we might wish to 
take, in virtue of the Treaty of Versailles, the Security Pact, 
or the Arbitration Treaties of which we'might be guarantors, 
to a unanimous decision of the League Council, excluding the 
parties to the dispute. . . Not content with preventing any 
agreement between the British and French General Staffs, we 
shall be asked to suppress agreements of this nature signed 
with Prague and Warsaw on the ground that these treaties of 
alliance must be transformed into bilateral treaties on the 
model of the Western Pact itself This is the game 
people are trying to play. 

Similar quotations might be taken from almost 
any Parisian newspaper. The two that we give 
above, however, should suffice to show that the 
Western Pact, as the French see it, would not be 
bilateral. The Treaty with Poland, referred to by 
the Temps, is not necessarily a Treaty ‘‘concluded 
within the sphere of the League of Nations and 
registered with the League,’’ since any military 
clauses which it may contain are not registered in 
Geneva. The agreement which is, in fact, regis- 
tered there consists only of five very brief para- 
graphs, which are so vague that they might easily 
be abolished without endangering anybody. Para- 
graph three of the Treaty insists that, in the event 
of an unprovoked attack, ‘‘ the two Governments 
shall take concerted measures for the defence of 
their territory and the protection of their legitimate 
interests.’’ In our view, the British. Government 
has no right to give any military pledges to sup- 
plement those contained in the Covenant until it 
is quite clear that the countries which might bene- 
fit under this pledge, namely, in the first instance, 
France or Germany, have taken no ‘‘ concerted 
measures ’’ with other countries which might lead 
to hostilities against a State that had not been 
named by the League Council as an aggressor. 

If the British Government is to sign a Western 
Pact, it must feel assured not only that British 
military assistance will not be called upon except in 
certain definite circumstances, but also that the 
Pact, by being absolutely bilateral, will lessen the 
possibilities of a war on the Continent in which we 
were not militarily involved. In other words, if we 
sign a Western Pact, we shall do so not only be- 
cause we do not wish our sons to be butchered in 
some European squabble, but also because our 
prosperity depends to a very great extent upon a 
peaceful and prosperous Europe. A pact such as 
the Echo de Paris would like to see would lead to 
rivalry and a war of revenge; a pact such as we 
have in mind should lead to co-operation and 
stability. Between these objectives there is all the 
difference in the world, and it is quite impossible 
for British opinion to admit of any compromise or 
any attempt to disguise the extent of the diver- 
gence. The contrast between the two types of 


pact must be stated bluntly. 


THE DEBATE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


NLY the very thoughtless can have been 
() disappointed by the debate in the House of 
Commons on unemployment initiated by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s motion of censure. 
What could possibly issue from an endeavour to 
fix on the present Government either the whole 
responsibility or a particularly large part of the 
responsibility for increased unemployment? It 
was perfectly easy, as anyone not blinded by de- 
sire to make party capital out of national mis- 
fortune must have forseen it would be, to refute 
some of the Socialist allegations and to blunt the 
point of others. This debate was not needed 10 
inform the public that unemployment on a large 
scale is now of long standing, that it is in some 
degree due to the decline of emigration whereby 
70,000 fewer persons annually leave this country 
to work abroad, that in great part it results from 
conditions in Europe and here at home which no 
Government can radically or rapidly alter. Nor 
had we to wait for this debate to become aware 
that the contrast between the unemployment 
figures of a year ago and those of this year re- 
flects on the late Government, during whose term 
much of the increase in unemployment occurred, 
as well as the present Government. Finally, it 
was, we suppose, fairly obvious before the debate 
that some portion of the apparent increase was 
due merely to increase in registration. | Compari- 
sons between the work of this Government and 
that of its predecessor, however tempting to poli- 
ticians in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s position, are 
of very little interest to a public concerned only 
to see unemployment alleviated. If such com- 
parisons are forced upon us, we may legitimately 
retort that this Government, at any rate, has never 
pretended to have a magical. prescription for the 
cure of unemployment in its pocket. But even a 
far more brilliant exchange of recriminations than 
the House of Commons heard would be profitless. 
Those who were responsible for national affairs 
before Mr. Baldwin and before Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald might plead that in their day there was 
always some excuse for believing in trade re- 
covery if not through the policy of the Govern- 
ment then through the natural resiliency of the 
nation. On the other hand, Mr. Baldwin is en- 
titled to plead, as he very effectively did, quoting 
the words of the late Socialist Minister of Labour, 
that after some vears of acceleration of work, it 
is getting more and more difficult to find work to 
accelerate in order to relieve unemployment. 
What is denounced as the lack of originality in 
the present Government is due simply to the fact 
that it entered office after a period in which all 
or almost all of the likely palliatives of unemploy- 
ment had been applied. It has continued to 
apply them; and if the results at any point have 
been smaller than this or that predecessor secured 
by similar means, that is only because most of 
what could be done by that means had already 
been done, It is true that not quite every con- 
ceivable device for mitigating unemployment has 
already been adopted. There remains, as Mr. 
Baldwin very guardedly said, the device of sub- 
sidising depressed industries, and into this we are 
invited to look more closely, though, we take it, 
in no very hopeful spirit. 
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The Government is not yet committed to sub- 
sidies as a definite part of its policy of dealing 
with unemployment, and we presume that if it 
does have recourse to subsidies it will insist on 
stringent conditions, to be satisfied by the workers 
as well as the employers. A great many British 
industries are at present working on a thoroughly 
unsound basis. Either the wages paid are too 
high, or the hours worked are too few, or there is 
economically indefensible restriction on effort, or 
there is some outside factor fatal to success. To 
bolster up such industries, without demanding re- 
form, would be sheer waste of public money. Sub- 
sidies to restore depressed industries with a future 
are one thing; but subsidies to keep alive indus- 
tries which are being killed by either masters or 
men would be quite another. That here and 
there, under proper conditions, good could be 
done by a subsidy we do not doubt. The pro- 
gress of beet sugar, with State assistance, is 
striking proof of what can sometimes be achieved 
by a subsidy where it is really needed. But, on 
the whole, subsidies are likely to prove only miti- 
gants of the wretched industrial situation. They 
will not, even if adopted on a great scale by the 
Government, markedly reduce the great mass of 
unemployment. 

No doubt, as Mr. Baldwin suggested, the ex- 
tent of unemployment is rather often exaggerated. 
Being very grave in certain industries, it presents 
itself in alarming black patches on the map 
where those industries are concentrated, whereas 
elsewhere, in the areas which have not specialized, 
a more encouraging spectacle is offered to our 
eyes. But the industries in which unemploy- 
ment is worst include some of those which are 
vital to the prosperity of the nation, and the fact 
that 89 per cent. of the employable population is 
at work will not suffice to allay an anxiety shared 
by all parties and all classes. | Whether we look 
at it as economists or in concern for the deteriora- 
tion which long spells of unemployment cause in 
the character of potential workers, a good many 
of the younger of whom are on the way to becom- 
ing confirmed spongers on the dole, the problem 
of unemployment cries for solution. Something, 
but not much, can be done directly by the Gov- 
ernment towards the solution. A good deal can 
be done indirectly, by a far more drastic reduc- 
tion of public expenditure than any Minister has 
yet contemplated. But in the last resort the 
solution is in the hands of employers and workers. 
They must realize whither they are tending, 
what catastrophe awaits them if they cannot in 
agreement adjust themselves to the conditions of 
a post-war world of competition. | While they 
seek State aid, and invoke the resources of 
modern science, which could do more for them if 
admitted into daily industrial production instead 
of being summoned only as a deus ex machina, 
they must condescend to minimum profits and 
minimum wages if the collapse of British in- 
dustry is to be averted. Intellectual scorn can, of 
course, be poured on such platitudes, but it is vital 
to get them accepted and acted upon. And, if Mr. 
Baldwin had done nothing else by his speech in 
the House, we should be grateful to him for em- 
phasizing the narrowness of the limits within 
which the State can help industries that do not 
help themselves. 
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THE SHORTAGE OF CLERGY 


HE report of the committee appointed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York to con- 
sider the question of the supply of candidates 
for Holy Orders is hardly calculated to reassure 
those whoare anxious for the welfare of the Church 
of England. It appears that ‘‘ the number of men 
ordained to English dioceses during the past ten 
vears (1915-1924) compared with the previous ten 
years (1905-1914) shows a decrease of 2,850."’ 
Many explanations are advanced to account for 
this undoubtedly disquieting fact—among others, 
the growing spirit of indifference to organized re- 
ligion, the decay of religion in the home and the 
development of other openings for service. To 
these may, perhaps, be added the modern habit 
of family limitation. In Victorian times there 
was a tradition that one son of the family should 
be dedicated to the Church. To-day, when fami- 
lies are smaller and means straiter, the average 
father is apt to look for a more remunerative pro- 
fession for his son. It must be admitted, too, 
that the rewards which a clerical career offers are 
incommensurate with the services which it exacts. 
That ‘‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire’ is a 
proposition now universally admitted—except, 
apparently, in the Church of England. 

It appears to us, however, that the committee 
approach nearer to the heart of the problem when 
they assign as one reason for the existing shortage 
the presence of those intellectual difficulties ‘‘ con- 
nected with assent to formularies which are apt to 
affect men when they have reached the stage of 
contemplating Ordination.’’ An Anglican Bishop 


| is once reported to have defined the Church of Eng- 


land as ‘‘ the English nation on its religious side.”’ 
Any man who still cherishes that illusion is living 
in a fool’s paradise. It would be idle to deny that 
for some years past there has been a growing sever- 
ance between the life of the Church and that of 
the nation. The results of it are to be seen in half- 
empty churches (though one has to admit to cer- 
tain welcome exceptions) and in the prevalent 
indifference to religion generally. It would be 
unfair to saddle the Church with the whole respon- 
sibility for this state of things. The age itself is 
not blameless: it is an age when materialism, 
money-getting and pleasure-seeking play an unduly 
predominant part in the life of the average man 
and woman. 

Still, the Church must accept her share of the 
blame. She has failed to supply the stimulus 
which should counteract the evils of which we 
complain. She has attached a ridiculous impor- 
tance to non-essentials, and has tended to neglect 
“the weightier matters of the law.’’ It is not 
necessary that the Church should be “in sym- 
pathy with modern thought ”’ (whatever that may 
mean), but it is necessary that she should be in a 
position to guide and, if required, to correct 
“modern thought.’’ Subscription to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles (once feelingly described by a clergy- 
man as the “‘ forty stripes, save one’’) is still de- 
manded from candidates for Holy Orders. In 
many cases—and probably in the majority—such 
subscription can only be yielded at the price of 
intellectual dishonesty. This is apparently recog- 
nized by the committee, who urge, among their 
other recommendations, a restatement of the 
principles of the Church. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMY 
By A. A. B. 


N the weary, dreary waste of recrimination and 
] noisy nothings, which is presented to the public 

as a debate on unemployment, there was one 
gleaming pool of common sense. The Prime Min- 
ister said, ‘* there are limits, and very strict limits, 
to what Parliament can do to help the industries 
of the country. After all, in a democracy, if the 
people cannot save themselves, no Government 
can save them. Ultimately, whatever this or any 
other Government can do, the only thing that will 
save the country is brains and work.’’ Mr. 
Snowden sneered at this sentence as a platitude, 
which it undoubtedly was; but in discussing 
national distress a platitude is better than a para- 
dox. Much sharper was Mr. Snowden’s thrust at 
the Prime Minister when he described him as an 
Idealist without ideas. I am afraid that this is too 
true, for the rest of Mr. Baldwin’s speech might 


| 


aptly be described as ‘* musings without method,”’ | 


to borrow Mr. Whibley’s title. His speech 
came to little more than the famous formula, 
Wait and See. One point, 
Prime Minister did make, though it had 
nothing to do with remedies. He showed 
clearly that unemployment was what might 
be called a spotty disease. That is to say that 
while the number of unemployed is large in the 
staple trades of the country, such as coal, steel, 
shipbuilding and machinery, the home market for 
clothes, food, and furniture is brisker than ever. 
This fact, for it is one that strikes the eye, remains 
a standing puzzle to most people. Never was the 
superficial exhibition of prosperity more glaring. 
The expenditure of money on clothes, and food, 
and furniture, on motor-cars, cinemas, and amuse- 
ments of all kinds, was never so prevalent in all 
classes, down to the very lowest. Side by side with 
these joyous crowds at Wembley, Ascot, and 
Henley, and all this lavish expenditure on sensual 
enjoyment, we have the equally obtrusive and in- 
disputable fact that in the great staple industries 
of the country the unemployment amounts to the 
figure of ten or eleven per cent., and is increasing. 
What is the explanation of this apparent discrep- 
ancy? In former times there would have been 
threatening processions in the streets, swarms of 
beggars, and angry meetings in Trafalgar Square. 
The only explanation I can find for the surface 
calm of these days is that a great number of young 
men are in receipt of war pensions, doles, parish 
relief, and payments from the Trade Union funds. 

The rest of the debate was tedious and trivial. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald shouted inanities for an 
hour, and the Minister of Labour summed up the 
discussion, if such it can be called, by indulging 
in that most exasperating form of argument which 
is commonly known as the Tu quoque. Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland is one of the best educated men in 
the House of Commons: he might even be called 
over-educated. Surely he might have found some 
more effective and dignified reply to the Opposi- 
tion than the everlasting questions, What did you 
do last year? Why did you not do this? What 
do you mean by saying that? Nothing in the 
world is so boring as these recriminatory scores in 
which all politicians delight. 

While the Prime Minister was gently thinking 


however, the | 


aloud in the House of Commons, Lord Oxford, in 
‘* another place,’’ was discussing the second read- 
ing of the Budget, and delivering a most profitable 
homily on economy. The effrontery of Lord 
Oxford now that he has escaped from the 
rough criticism of the Lower House is amazing. 
But after we have accustomed ourselves tw 
the impudence of a Liberal Minister preach- 
ing economy, it is possible to express ap- 
proval of the purport of Lord Oxford’s Speech, 
though he gave no precise indication of where his 
principles were to be practised, except as regards 
our expenditure in the Near and Far East. I agree 
with Lord Oxford that the Singapore Naval Base 
might be dropped for the present, and that the 
taxpayers should not be called upon to furnish 
money even for the betterment of Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. It is all very well to talk about man- 
dates at Geneva; but these trusteeships for the 
benefit of dark and distant races are a luxury of 
altruism in which our statesmen are not justified 
in indulging. 

Economy is a blessed word, but I want to know 
where, how, and by whom, economy is to be prac- 
tised. There are certain quite obvious roads to 
saving out of the enormous sum of nearly a thou- 
sand millions a year which is being spent by the 
Imperial Government and Local authorities. 
Social reform has become merely a name for a 
wholesale system of bribing the electors by taking 
money out of the pockets of the small and helpless 
minority, in order to provide advantages for the 
masses which they ought to provide for themselves, 
An absurdly excessive sum is being spent by the 
Whitehall and County Council authorities on 
education, it being scientifically established that 
an overwhelming majority of both sexes never 
advance intellectually beyond the age of thirteen. 
The employees in the sheltered and non-competi- 
tive industries, postmen, policemen, municipal 
servants of all kinds, railwaymen and dock 
labourers, are paid salaries which are excessive 
when compared with the earnings of the more 
skilled artisans in the competitive trades, and of 
those in the clerical and tutorial callings. Will 
Lord Oxford or any of his friends, or indeed the 
members of any party, propose to reduce doles, 
pensions, the education vote, or the pay of police- 
men, postmen, or scavengers? Would anyone 
propose the reduction in the Army, or Navy, or 
Air Force? The painful truth is that there will 
never be any real economy in our national expendi- 
ture until public finance is removed from the daily 
control of a legislature elected by universal suf- 
frage. The Government requires to be protected 
against members of Parliament, and members of 
Parliament require to be protected against their 
constituents. How this is to be done with our Con- 
Stitution it is difficult to predict. The Americans 
have solved the problem in an otherwise cumbrous 
Constitution by separating the Executive from the 
control of the Legislature, for at least the four 
years of Presidential office. The French have 
partly solved it by a Senate, which, being elected 
by a slightly less democratic suffrage than the 
Chamber, is sometimes willing to do what the 
deputies dare not do. This brings us back to Mr. 
Baldwin’s statement, that a Government can really 
do very little to save industry, though I would add 
courage to brains and work as a necessary factor 
of salvation. 
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THE CRITIC ON THE BOARDS 


By GERALD GOULD. 


DRAMATIC critic is undoubtedly the 
A noblest work of God. I am a dramatic 
critic. 

Only for the nonce, you understand. But what 
a nonce! For the critics themselves are delivered 
into my hands. Many an actor at the Theatrical 
Garden Party on Tuesday must have whetted his 
teeth and claws in delightful expectation, as he 
took his seat to see Ivor Brown’s play ‘ Smith- 
field Preserv’d or The Divill a Vegetarian,’ 
acted by critics. ‘‘ Oh that mine enemy had 
gone on the stage !’’—for thus might I get mine 
own back! But, as it turned out, whether 
through the merits of the performance, or through 
the generosity of the audience (and no audience 
has more generosity than one composed of actors 
and actresses), the show went with a bang. With 
five bangs, to be exact; five times, in a tent, on a 
hot afternoon, in a good cause, did the critics 
play their parts, till the grease-paint ran out of 
the heels of their boots. 

The play itself was, apparently, a revival. It 
had all the marks of the later Elizabethans: strong 
language—-situations in which probability had been 
sacrificed to strength—full-blooded rant, rising at 
times to the heights of poetry (as when, in the 
Prologue, a comparison was drawn between the 
indiscretions of the Restoration and the modern 
Stage : 

And conscience doth make Cowards of us all). 

There is a tradition that plays of that period 
shall never be praised save in the language of 
hyperbole. Lamb set the fashion—how he, with 
his succulent name, his passion for ‘‘ goodly legs 
and shoulders of mutton,’’ his hatred of vegetar- 
ianism (‘* the whole vegetable tribe have lost their 
gust with me ’’)}—how he would have rejoiced in 
the subject of this Brown study! Lamb, I say, 
set the fashion; he used for the minor Elizabethans 
superlatives which had better have been reserved 
for the major; one of Dekker’s lovers, he said, was 
“*as passionate as any which Shakespeare ever 
drew’’: a prologue of Marston’s called forth a 
comparison even more remarkable: and so on. 
And Swinburne, as was his habit, went one better 
—or worse. Let me say, then, to be in the tradi- 
tion, that Shakespeare himself might have coined 
many of the splendid phrases which rang from 
the critic-actor’s lips on Tuesday. In point of 
fact, Shakespeare himself did. 

The plot is, if anything, too close-packed. A 
modern audience, accustomed to see one thin 
episode cautiously attenuated over three hours, is 
bound to be startled by the swift turns of fortune, 
the Aristotelian anagnorisis and peripeteia, which 
keep surprise and delight alive in plays of an older 
and more liberal kind. And ‘ Smithfield Pre- 
serv’d’ allows itself only a single act for the rise 
and fall of vegetable stock ; for a love-story strongly 
resembling that of Romeo and Juliet ; for the inter- 
pretation of Queen Elizabeth; for battle, murder 
and sudden death; and for at least four strong 
thinking parts—thoughts, as Browning said, 
hardly to be packed into a narrow act. Five 
acts would not have been too many; and, 
with such a cast and such an audience, they could 
have been as broad as they were long. 


Irene Hentschel, the producer, had done her 
task to perfection. Having a team full of pride 
and ideas of its own, she had subdued it to a 
dainty formality : the actors went to Smithfield in 
a galliard, and to Maidenhead in a coranto: their 
very murders were a jig. Charles Morgan recited 
the Prologue beautifully; but the main acting 
honours were borne off by the dramatic critic of 
the Daily News, who, as Herbaccio, a Green- 
grocer, proved once again that the actor is 
Baughan, not made. Ashley Dukes, as a boy with 
a load of sausages, was all over the place, but 
always on the spot: he was the life of the death- 
scene. Monica Ewer looked and spoke regally as 
the Queen, with just that touch of human sauci- 
ness which reminded us that Elizabeth was, after 
all, Elizabethan. G. W. Bishop strode superbly 
as Herbaccio’s recusant son, and had, with Cora 
Lawrence (Velia, daughter to Master Sirloin 
Tender) to carry off the intensest moment of the 
play. They embraced by numbers, and an un- 
countable number of times. At the word “ one,’’ 
the heroine will lay her left cheek smartly on the 
left shoulder of her lover; at the word “‘ two,’’ she 
will lay her right cheek on his right shoulder, 
keeping her facial expression in line with the 
screams of the audience, .. It was magnificent. 
The thinking parts were enacted with an easy but 
stately monchalance by W. A. Darlington, 
L’Estrange Fawcett, Horace Horsnell, and A. E. 
Wilson—I call theirs the thinking parts, because, 
as one of them said to me on the telephone before- 
hand, they had nothing to do but think about their 
legs. (But perhaps this was too modest; for they 
blew their own trumpets.) Anyway, where all 
eight legs were so admirable, it would be invidious 
to single out one for praise. 

Of course, there is a darker side to the picture. 
It is a question whether any good—and when I say 
good, I mean moral good—is done by the revival 
of plavs dealing so starkly with passions to which 
a maturer civilization accords the chaste privilege 
of silence. I am no prude; but this rivalry 
between the cut from the joint and its two veg. 
rouses emotions which, however human and inevit- 
able, need scarcely be canvassed on a public stage 
before an audience of both sexes. I shall be told 
that similar blots disfigure many of the world’s 
acknowledged masterpieces; but to argue thus is 
to miss the point. Other times (it has been well 
said), other manners: what was without offence, 
because it came naturally, to an older generation, 
may owe its revival merely to a pernicious and 
perverted taste for that frankness which the best 
of our own generation have outgrown. 

A word of praise, on the other hand, is due to 
the sober richness and essential decorousness of 
the costumes. So often nowadays one feels, in 
witnessing a stage-play, that nothing which could 
be undone has been left done. From this reproach 
Smithfield was happily Preserv’d. 

Well, the reviewing of a burlesque may betray 
one, here and there, into a mild flippancy; but I 
must end on a serious note. That Ivor Brown has 
wit, every reader of the SatuRDAY REVIEW knows; 
but I am bound to say—though it is awkward to 
praise a colleague—that this playlet of his is 
incredibly, fantastically witty : a little masterpiece. 
It ranks with Max Beerbohm s ‘ Savonarola ’ and 
A. E. Housman’s parody of the ‘ Agamemnon.’ 
Are we not to see it published ? 
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A PROLOGUE 


We print below the prologue, written by our 
dramatic critic, Mr. Ivor Brown, and spoken by Mr. 
Charles Morgan, of ‘ The Times.’ It preceded Mr. 
Brown’s mock-Elizabethan play ‘ Smithfield Preserv’d 
or The Divill a Vegetarian,’ which was acted by mem- 
bers of the Critics’ Circle at the Theatrical Garden 
Party on June 30. 


Actors and critics, when all’s said and done, 
Are two in function, but in duty one. 

Curtains divide us and the footlights’ glare, 
Charity’s Labour we are proud to share. 

Don’t dub us men of mischief, prone to biting, 
Whose seats are complimentary, not our writing. 
Since now to please (at least we aim at pleasure), 
We don the Buskin and attempt a measure. 


So on this tented field, where duty calls, 

Behold the patient Oxen of the stalls, 

Harnessed to Thespian waggon for the day 

And asking players to review the play. 

Beevish our Muse and bloody, as she hustles 
Aflame with deep incarnadined corpuscles 

Across the reeking stage; ’tis true ’tis meaty 

’Tis meaty ’tis, ’tis true; and should entreaty 
Demand the reason of these fleshly doings, 

Let Prologue answer, ere you start your booings. 


No man should judge of what he’s innocent, 

Who writes of plays must know what plays present. 

All men of mark, all leaders of the nation, 

Like Captains Heath and Coe, have information 

Hot from the horse-track: so the judge of plays 

Must know what’s what ere he award the bays. 

And since the plays the public wants are naughty 

(Not ‘‘ Sweet and Twenty ’”’ now, but Fast and 
Forty ”’), 

Critics must have some naughtiness in stock, 

To teach the young idea how to shock. 


Shocks are the vogue; old sins bring new delights; 
We sup with Wycherley on Sunday nights. 

Jonson’s loose tongue and Congreve’s cynic sneer 
Gather the Phoenix patrons far and near; 

Phoenix, fair Fowl to whom all foul is fair 

Those Saturnalian Sabbaths to prepare, 

For which the modish dames and gallants rush 

And learn to laugh who’ve never learned to blush. 
Immortal bird, yet from ‘“‘ the bird ’’ immune, 
Your critics too can sing the Phoenix tune. 


Meanwhile our moderns conquer estimation 

By trying to restore the Restoration ; 

‘** Spring Cleaning ’’ hardly seems to clean the stage, 

Where ‘‘ Rain’s”’ about and ‘‘ Tarnish’’ was the 
rage. 

‘* On with the Dance ’’! Let joy be unrefined, 

Delysian fields await the eager mind. 

You think to startle. But the critic stands 

With something far more startling in his hands. 


We know a Bankhead where the wild times grow 
And Best is worse; one worse we mean to go. 
Critics rush in where amorous Angels fall 

And Conscience doth make Cowards of us all. 
Not Carnival, but Carnal is our cry, 

As all your strongest viands we out-vie. 

And by professional example led 

Red meat we serve, and meet in being red. 

And should our desperate doings make you wince, 
Remember Bully Bottom and his Quince; 

They in the woods and we in this sweet Garden 
Come asking not your praise, but only pardon. 
One faith sustains our play about the Divill 
That Charity excuses any drivel ! 


IS THERE A FRENCH FASCISMO? 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT ] 


N the early days of June two meetings hap- 
] reves to be held the same evening and in the 

same street, the rue Hermel, up in Montmartre. 
One of these gatherings had been convened by the 
Communists, the other by the Royalists. No inci- 
dent comparable with the triple murder of last 
month resulted from this dangerous simultaneity. 
Only whereas the Socialists were allowed to leave 
their hall unnoticed by the police, a strong posse 
under the command of one of the highest officials 
at the Préfecture, M. Guichard, blocked the exits 
of the Royalists, most of whom were searched, 


' and some forty revolvers found upon their persons 


were confiscated. A few days later the Action 
Frangaise published an open letter from its editor, 
M. Charles Maurras, to M. Abraham Schrameck, 
Minister of the Interior, supposed to be 
responsible for this interference. This letter 
consisted of a succession of statements and 
threats couched in perfectly quiet language, 
but expressing such concentrated hatred that 
each sentence well-nigh made you shudder. 
M. Abraham Schrameck is a Jew, that is to say, 
in Action Frangaise parlance, an alien whose first 
duty ought to be not to meddle in the affairs 
of a country in which he is merely tolerated. 
The editors declared with blood-curdling calm- 
ness that if M. Schrameck thought it advisable 
to disarm the Royalists he must at the same 
time assume responsibility for their protec- 
tion. Ten of them had fallen under Communist 
bullets during the past six months; let one more 
name he added to the list and automaticallv revenge 
would follow: M. Morain, the Prefect of Police, 
was named as one hostage and M. Schrameck as 
the other. ‘‘I will savy the word,’’ M. Maurras 
added, ‘‘ et votre sang de chien sera versé.”’ 

The day after this letter was published M. 
Maurras was indicted and will shortly be tried for 
threats. The penalty may be a mere fine or 
imprisonment varying from six months to three 
years. In his first interview with the judge M. 
Maurras declared himself ready to take the full 
responsibility of his action, which he still regards 
as ‘‘good and praiseworthy’’ and “likely to 
inspire M. Schrameck with an inclination towards 
righteousness and an aversion from crime which 
do not seem to belong naturally to him. 

The questions that arise are: How does the 
public react to M. Maurras’s action? Is this action 
likely to be followed by actual results? If so, are 
they likely to develop into something like the 
Italian Fascismo? Most readers experienced a feel- 
ing of horror at hearing a cold-blooded threat 
repeated in twenty forms in M. Maurras’s article, 
and the expression of this revulsion is absent from 
few comments published in the Press. But side by 
side with it, in such newspapers as the two organs 
of national moderation, viz., Le Temps and Le 
Journal des Débats, can be read a protest against 
the discrimination made by the Minister in favour 
of the Communists: they kill and yet nothing is 
done to deprive them of their means of killing; on 
the other hand the Royalists lose ten men in a few 
months and it is their disarmament that the 
Government contemplates. On the whole, public 
opinion seems to be much more on the side of 
M. Maurras than might have been expected from 
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bourgeois antipathy to violence. The result of this 
will propably be to intimidate the prosecution, 
never very determined in this country, and to pre- 
pare opinion for as mild a verdict as the letter of 
the law will admit of. Will this unexpected sup- 
port, on the other hand, encourage M. Maurras to 
carry out his threats in case more Royalists fall 
victims to the Reds? Was M. Maurras as serious 
as he sounded? This is a mystery. 

Supposing that the Government does make up its 
mind to let them carry arms, is this tolerance likely 
to produce a movement at all comparable to 
Fascismo? The answer cannot be given in the 
affirmative. It is true that the strong demonstra- 
tions made during the spring by the students were 
largely Royalist manifestations, but who would 
dare to say that these manifestations corresponded 
to deep movements in the national consciousness 
like those started by Mussolini? The Radical 
Press affects to speak of the Catholic demonstra- 
tions, still going on, Sunday after Sunday in the 
larger French towns, as Fascist imitations; but 
who takes it seriously? Episcopi semper pavidi 
does not apply to one side of the Channel to the 
exclusion of the other, and besides it is doubtful 
if more than fifteen French bishops—in about 
ninety—are Royalists. Finally let it be remem- 
bered that the number of subscribers to the Action 
Frangaise does not exceed 40,000. The influence 
of this newspaper does not Jie in any action directe, 
but in the frequency with which it is pirated in 
the most unexpected quarters. French revolutions 
are brought about by national calamities exploited 
by secret socicties, not by vast popular organiza- 
tions like Fascismo. The chance for a radical 
political change is attached to the fate of the franc, 
and this the Communists realize as well as the 
Royalists. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


HE position of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as 

Leader of the Labour Party becomes daily 

more precarious. When he fell from power 
eight months ago it might have been said of him 
as it was of the Emperor Galba: Omnium con- 
sensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset. But British 
Prime Ministers do not expiate their failures so 
punctually or so painfully as Roman Emperors. 
More often than not they are given, after an in- 
terval, another chance. Discontent in the ranks is, 
however, once more manifest, and suspicion is 
abroad that its appearance is not unwelcome to 
some of those who sit on the front bench. 

On Monday, in moving a vote of censure on 
the Government, the Leader of the Opposition 
incurred more censure than he invoked. His 
performance was unworthy of the occasion. it 
was pettifogging, longwinded and dull. Lengthy 
quotations from Mr. Winston  Churchill’s 
speeches of fifteen years ago no longer carry 
weight as debating points and are out of place in 
a vote of censure on the unemployment policy of 
the present Government. Mr. MacDonald failed 
not only to stir but even to hold the attention of 
his followers, some of whom afterwards in the 
Lobby described their Leader’s speech by the un- 
parliamentary and disrespectful term “‘ piffle.”’ 

Unemployment is at the best of times a gloomy 
topic. Both the great parties are at a disadvan- 


tage in discussing it—the Socialists because they 
once said they had a remedy but when given the 
opportunity failed even to suggest one, the Con- 
servatives because they also had a remedy which 
they have half heartedly abandoned at the bidding 
of the electorate. The Liberal Party’s contri- 
butions are limited to the scheme of Sir Alfred 
Mond, but unfortunately the Right Honorable 
Member for Carmarthen is the only member of the 
Party that supports it. 

Mr. Lloyd George upon this occasion was loth 
to censure, All the arrows from his bow were 
directed at the late, rather than at the present, 
Government, of whose actions hardly a word of 
criticism escaped him. The Prime Minister was 
sometimes accused of delivering sermons instead 
of speeches—well, Mr. Lloyd George had no ob 
jection to sermons, he had been brought up on 
them—the only part of the ceremony he objected 
to was the collection which followed, performed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a some- 
what heavy hand. Mr. Lloyd George seemed 
almost to be stroking the Government. Can it 
be possible, as the most hushed of whispers has 
lately murmured, that he has hopes of obtaining 
a most exalted appointment under the present 
Government ? 

It would be hardly an exaggeration to affirm 
that the most notable speeches in the present Par- 
liament have been delivered by back benchers and 
especially by those who sit upon the Conservative 
side. The debate referred to above revealed the 
presence of another recruit in the presence of Cap- 
tain O’Connor, a young barrister who made a 
maiden speech which met with approval in all 
quarters of the House. He made an effort to 
lift the discussion out of the party rut into which 
it had degenerated under the guidance of Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Wheatley, and his efforts in 
this direction were ably seconded by Major Stan- 
ley and Captain Macmillan, who contributed really 
helpful and suggestive speeches, adding thereby 
to the reputations they are rapidly acquiring for 
themselves among the younger members of their 
party. 

Older members tell us how Oppositions of the 
past understood and practised the art of obstruc- 
tion in a manner of which the Opposition of to- 
day is quite incapable. Lord Banbury has be- 
come an almost mythical figure in this connexion. 
Of him it is reported that he could talk on any 
subject for any length of time and never cease to 
be strictly in order. There is no one in the 
House to-day who shows any promise of ever 
approaching such perfection. _ It is traditional for 
every Opposition to protest that no Government 
within the memory of man has ever shown an 
equal disregard for the liberty of discussion and 
the rights of the House of Commons. _ True to 
the tradition, Sir Alfred Mond on Wednesday 
evening compared the monstrous manner in which 
the Pensions Bill was being hustled through the 
House with the prolonged discussion which was 
allowed to the Liberal Insurance Bill in 1911. An 
inquisitive Conservative took the trouble to con- 
sult the record from which it appeared that the 
first three clauses of the Insurance Bill was passed 
in a little over six hours, whereas twenty-one 
hours were given to the same number of clauses 
in the present Pensions Bill. 

First CITIZEN 
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LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER—VI | interference in China, the interference of both 


CHINA* 


N American journalist once asked the oldest 

A siden in Peking: ‘‘ What are the bottom 
facts about China? ’’ and the oldest resident 
replied: ‘‘ Sir, in China, there is no bottom and 
there are no facts.’’ After discussing the situa- 
tion here with Chinese and foreigners for six or 
seven weeks I am prepared to endorse that view. 
In no country does one find such a mass of con- 
tradictory rumour from trustworthy sources and no- 
where does fact finally delude rumour in such an 
amazing way. Last autumn foreign observers 
thought that they knew what the future would 
hold. In the South, Sun Yat Sen would main- 
tain for a time an uneasy and nominal supremacy, 
while in the centre and the North General 
Wu Pei Fu and the Chili Party would so consoli- 
date their position that they would defeat Marshal 
Chang Tso Lin, the ‘‘king ’’ of Manchuria, and 
bring some semblance of unity into the distracted 
Chinese situation. Suddenly in October of last 
year General Feng Tu-hsiang, the so-called Chris- 
tian General, by an act of treachery which caused 
some misgivings even in China, deserted from 
Wu Pei Fu and ruined the prospects of the Chili 
Party. Since that time Chang Tso Lin has been 
able to consolidate his Manchurian stronghold; 
Feng, to establish himself with his well-disciplined 
force at Kalgan and so command Peking, while 
Wu Pei Fu is still a fugitive marshalling such 
support as he can in Hupei and Szechwan and 
other provinces which still remain faithful to him. 
In the North to-day the resultant situation is 
one of armed truce between General Feng at Kal- 
gan and Marshal Chang Tso Lin at Mukden, 
his Manchurian stronghold. I am writing from 
Mukden, and if I were in any country except 
China I should be prepared to prophesy that 
Marshal Chang would find some excuse for 
declaring war on Feng within the next forty-eight 
hours. In China, things move differently. There 
may be war next week, next month, next autumn, 
or possibly not al all; the Chinese mind 
works in a different way from ours, and there 
are many external complications. Marshall 
Chang is undoubtedly in the superior position 
from a military point of view. He has a large, 
well-disciplined force which he can equip from 
his own arsenals. He has ‘‘ White Russians ’ 
to help him and Japanese, and one young ad- 
venturer who learnt how to practise for Chinese 
warfare ‘‘on the playing-fields of Eton.’’ Apart 
from his arsenals, Chang has command of a good 
coast line, along which arms can be smuggled. 
General Feng at Kalgan is less happily placed. 


He, too, has an efficient army, though smaller in | 


numbers than that of Chang, but he has no 
arsenals, and no ready source of supply for arms. 
Such is the difficulty of his position that recently 
with the assistance of the Soviet Government he 
has started a convoy of arms right across Mon. 
golia from Urga. 

Why does Marshal Chang not at once make 
use of his superior position? Why does he wait 
at Mukden while Feng is consolidating himself ? 
In answering these questions we are brought, 
at once, face to face with the problem of foreign 


* This article was written immediately before the recent dis- 
turbances in China, 


Russia and Japan. The Soviets have attempted 
wherever possible to make friends for their Revo- 
lution in China. In the South, they count as 
friends the Kuo Min Tang, Sun Yat Sen’s party ; 
in the North they believe that they have a friend 
in General Feng. The convoys of arms from 
Urga have been a definite proof of Soviet friend- 
ship. Arms are continuously being smuggled 
into China from France, from Italy and Japan, 
but that a Government should trade openly in 
arms is a new development. Chang is, at the 
moment, uncertain how far this Soviet help may 
extend. He knows only too well that Russia 
has long had designs on Northern Manchuria, 
and that the promise of concessions here might 
lead the Soviet to pledge themselves deeply in 
Feng’s cause. Chang has seen a further instance 
of Soviet disfavour towards him in the dispute 
with the Russians over the control of the railway 
at Harbin. Indeed so far disturbed is Chang 
with Russia’s menacing attitude that a few days 
ago he attempted to make the British authorities 
protest to the Soviets against their action. 

Chang’s main ally against the Russians is 
Japan, which has unofficially been his constant 
supporter. Japan, as Chang has learnt, only 
supports him in order sooner or later to extend 
its Manchurian influences. Probably it is true 
that last autumn Japan supported Feng with suffi- 
cient money to make his desertion of Wu Pei Fu 
possible, and so to save Chang in Manchuria; 
and it might serve him again, but only if its 
interests so dictated. Chang is wedged in between 
Russia and Japan, secure for the moment, but 
uncertain what the results would be if he defeated 
Feng and found himself master of North China. 

So armed truce is North China’s unhappy con- 
dition to-day. The Central Government at Peking 
which is supposed to control the whole of this 
great Republic has no authority outside the city 
walls. The long-enduring Chinese people must 
wait and suffer until Chinese militarists, who are 
only glorified brigands, settle their differences and 
share the loot. Incidentally the recent gold- 
franc settlement between China and France will 
release some eleven million dollars to the Peking: 
Government. The claims of the various mili- 
tarists upon this sum may lead them to throw 
away all caution and so precipitate a conflict. 

Rumours are so current in China to-day that 
I may as well end this survey of China’s internal 
condition with a story which one hears con- 
tinuously and from quite reputable sources. The 
purport of this particular rumour is that Wu Pei 
Fu and Chang Tso Lin are in communication 
with a view to an alliance to overthrow Feng. It 
may seem incredible that two men who were fight- 
ing each other last year should now be suggesting 
an alliance, but such a situation is quite pos- 
sible among Chinese militarists, who fight for 
neither causes nor principles. Wu and Chang 
certainly share a very genuine hatred of General 
Feng; Wu because of Feng’s desertion, and 
Chang for the alleged attempt to murder him, 
which Feng is said to have instigated at the end 
of last year. It is also rumoured that Wu and 
Chang have learnt wisdom, and, instead of desir- 
ing all China, are prepared to be content each with 
his share; but this at least is :oo improbable to 
believe. 
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THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 


V 


T the outset it should be said that the perfect 
A eortraceptive does not exist. Those which may 

be used by the woman are apt to be uncertain 
and the most that can be promised is a great reduction 
in the probability of conception taking place. But this 
subject is not fit for discussion here. Arguments will 
be considered in their relation to (a) The Individual 
and (b) The Race. 

(a) The Individual.—The arguments relating to the 
individual are divisible into those applicable to (1) 
married, and (2) unmarried persons. 

(1) It is to be noted that some of the contentions 
advanced on each side apply to the different phases of 
the married life of the woman. 

Thus the revulsion of feeling against the use of 
contraceptives is experienced chiefly by the woman 
who has had either no children or few children. 
On the other hand, the woman who has the greatest 
need for a knowledge of Birth Control is the one who 
has had many children and desiring no more would 
probably feel little or no aversion from taking precau- 
tions against conceiving them. It appears to the 
writer that there is no adequate objection to com- 
municating to such a multiparous mother this much 
needed information. The problem in the case of the 
newly-married woman is of another type. The dis- 
crepancy between the ages at which human beings 
reach sexual maturity and at which they find them- 
selves capable of maintaining a family raises a number 
of exceedingly difficult problems. Seeing that the 
sexual requirements of man constitute a factor vary- 
ing very greatly from individual to individual, and to a 
large extent depending, as is now realized, upon a 
very complex balance of glandular functions, it is more 
difficult than most popular moralists seem to realize 
to lay down general rules applicable impartially to 
everybody. Questions such as the following are 
raised: Can it be reasonably expected of every man 
to live ten or more years of his sexually adult life in 
complete continence? If not, is it better for him to 
marry young and probably unequipped to support 
children, having remained continent till that time, or to 


marry later, probably better equipped financially to be- - 


come a father, yet having had promiscuous experience 
of women before marriage? And if he does marry 
young, can he be expected to remain continent in his 
married life till he and his wife feel that they can 
satisfactorily maintain a family? If he finds he can- 
not do this, is it better for him to go ahead and imme- 
diately have children whom he cannot properly sup- 
port, or is it better for the couple to overcome their 
dislike of contraceptives—a feeling which it is idle 
for advocates of Birth Control to ignore—and thus 
abstain from having children till they are wanted? 
These are a few of the general questions which are 
raised in this connexion to which no comprehensive 
answer can possibly be given. 

Much controversy has centred round the question 
of the desirability of self-control as a means of regulat- 
ing births, and of its practicability on a large scale. It 
is here contended that where possible this is immeasur- 
ably the best means of regulating births, and that the 
view that self-restraint on the part of the husband is 
rendered superfluous by the use of contraceptives is 
seriously to be deprecated. At the same time, it is 
futile to advance a counsel of such perfection and diffi- 
culty that a highly probable failure to observe it is fol- 
lowed by socially disastrous results. Everyone would 
acknowledge that a Medical Officer, who refused to 
instruct the soldiers under his supervision in the pre- 
cautions they should take against contracting venereal 


disease, on the high moral grounds that they should 
never expose themselves to such risk, would be carry- | 


ing his idealism to socially harmful lengths. Yet it is 
a much more difficult task for two people in love with 
each other, and living together in the intimacies of mar- 
ried life to exercise continuous self-denial over long 
periods extending to years, than it is for the soldier 
to abstain from occasional promiscuity. In both cases 
it is clear that the correct course is to start by putting 
the case for restraint as clearly and forcibly as pos- 
sible, and then to explain what steps must be taken in 
the event of that restraint proving too great a task. In 
the Army and Navy such appeals, when tactfully made, 
have met with a response which justifies the view that, 
within limits, more can be done in this way than might 
be supposed. As a general rule, then, it would appear 
desirable that contraceptives be used with as much re- 
straint as possible, especially in the early years of 
married life. 

It also seems to the writer that in the case of 
normal married people, too much has been made of the 
demoralizing effect, of the ‘‘ excessiveness’’’ of that 
indulgence which is supposed to be made possible by 
the practise of Birth Control, and which forms the 
basis of the ‘‘ moral ’’ objection advanced in this 
country. This argument frequently emanates from 
ecclesiastical sources, where knowledge of this aspect 
of human nature as well as of the technical side of con- 
traception is apt to be restricted. Actually the man 
who is sufficiently provident and considerate of his 
wife to encourage the necessary precautions (which— 
a point too often ignored by prejudiced critics—from 
the immediately selfish point of view both parties 
would far sooner forego) is not the kind of: man to 
indulge in reprehensible excesses. Actually, demora- 
lization seems rather to be produced in those men who 
insist on gratifying themselves regardless of their 
family means, the welfare of the children they so 
abundantly procreate, and of the feelings and health 
of their wives. 

(2) The case of unmarried persons clearly falls into a 
different category. There can be little doubt that the 
publicity given to the subject of Birth Control has 
kindled the imagination of many young people and 
led to various transgressions. The requirement here 
is to discover a method by which at the same time 
this publicity may be diminished and information made 
selectively more available. Both these results could 
be achieved if the subject were taken up by the Min- 
istry of Health and facilities created for the appropriate 
giving of knowledge thereon by responsible qualified 
persons. By such means the particular advice suited 
to each individual case could be privately given pre- 
cisely where it is required, and steps might be taken 
to stop the journalistic broadcasting of information and 
discussion which has brought the subject into such 
discredit. The results here would be comparable to 
the arrest of the literature upon the subject of venereal 
disease, and to the reduction of its incidence that has 
been brought about by the institution of venereal de- 
partments in the large towns. 

It is clear, however, that all arguments relating to 
the individual are limited in their appeal to those in 
whose minds the conception of morality is related to 
that of individual harmony and happiness and with that 
of the general good. To those for whom the word 
‘* morality ’’ has an ulterior meaning, unrelated to the 
affairs of this world and affecting, solely, the destiny 
of the individual soul—I refer, here, to those who 
enlist the ‘‘ Will of God,’’ of which they are the self- 
constituted interpreters, on their side—no argument 
can be of any avail. Since the subject is thus removed 
from the sphere of practical controversy, no further 
discussion is possible. 

Consideration of the arguments bearing upon the 
individual, it is contended, points to the desirability of 
(1) the Ministry of Health giving the subject recogni- 
tion and sanction, and (2) of limiting the publicity that 
now attaches to it. 

(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

% The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opi on tters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of thety expression. 

% Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


M. POINCARE’S POLICY 
[ FRom M. RayMOnD POINCARE | 
To the Editor of the SaturDAaY REVIEW 


CHER MONSIEUR,—Je vous remercie d’avoir 
courtoisement inséré la lettre que je vous avais 
addressée. Je n’aurai pas l’indiscrétion d’abuser de 
votre hospitalité pour répondre 4 ce que je consideré 
comme inexacte dans vos appréciations retrospectives. 
Il me suffit que vous ne mettiez pas en doute mes 
sentiments sur la nécessité d’une coopération confiante 
entre nos deux pays. Mais voulez vous me permettre 
de vous indiquer, 4 ce propos, qu’il s’en glissé dans la 
reproduction de la derniére phrase de ma lettre une 
faute d’impression qu’en altére le sens? J’avais écrit 
que notre alliance me semblait ‘‘ aussi indispensable 
aujourd’hui qu’hier dans I’intérét de la paix (for the 
sake of peace).’’ Au lieu de ‘‘ paix ’’ on a imprimé 
‘‘ pays ’’ (country). Je vous serais reconnaissant de 
m’aider A rectifier cette petite erreur. Je n’ai pas 
entendu parler seulement d’un interét national, mais 
d’un intérét universel. 

Croyez, cher monsieur, 4 mes sentiments distingués. 


Sénat R. POINCARE 


THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 
To the Editor of the SaruRpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have been reading with very great interest 
the powerful series of articles on control of population 
which you are publishing. They state the case with 
admirable lucidity and fairness. May I by way of 
supplement to these articles call the attention of your 
readers to the practical work which is now being 
carried on by the Society for the Provision of Birth 
Control Clinics? In the third of your articles you 
correctly state that no woman is able to obtain from 
public authorities ‘‘ information as to how she may 
arrest this devastating succession of children.’’ For 
that reason a private society has been formed to do 
the work which under any intelligent system of govern- 
ment would be regarded as one of the first duties of 
the Ministry of Health. This society started opera- 
tions at 153a East Street, Walworth, about four years 
ago. Most of its work is still carried on at the clinic 
then established in that overcrowded South London 
borough. Other clinics affiliated to the society have 
since been established in North Kensington and 
Wolverhampton, and a fourth will shortly be opened 
in Cambridge. These are all managed independently, 
but on the same lines as Walworth, and receive finan- 
cial assistance from the Society for the Provision of 
Birth Control Clinics. With this method of organiza- 
tion there is scope for the wide extension of the move- 
ment. 

The women who come to Walworth for advice are 
in every caSe seen and advised by a woman doctor, 
assisted by a trained nurse. Normally each patient 
pays 1s. for this medical advice and also pays for the 
necessary appliances. In cases of extreme poverty 
part or the whole of that charge is remitted by the 
Lady Superintendent. Necessarily the Society is 
dependent for the larger part of its revenue on 
voluntary subscriptions. It has been greatly aided 
from the outset by one or two very generous sub- 
scribers, but its continued success and its power of 
expansion can only be assured if it obtains a larger 
volume of support from a wider circle of supporters. 


! 


{ 


For these reasons I venture to appeal to your readers 
for practical help. All who have read your articles 
will appreciate the national importance of this ques- 
tion; all who have any knowledge of the lives of the 
poor will appreciate its human importance. If married 
women of the poorer classes were able to obtain from 
properly qualified doctors the information that the well- 
to-do classes have long possessed, and utilized, an 
immense load of anxiety would be lifted from the mind 
of every poor mother. In addition there would be in 
a very few years a distinct improvement in public 
health. For if births succeeded one another less 
rapidly, the mother’s health would be better preserved 
and the children would be better cared for. 
I am, etc., 
Haro_p Cox, 
Hon. Treasurer, Society for the 
Provision of Birth Control Clinics 
1534 East Street, Walworth Road, S.E.17 


MOSCOW OR—HARROGATE? 
To the Editor of the SaTURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It seems to me significant that the first 
British Advertising Convention, to be held at Harro- 
gate from July 4-8, should coincide with grave 
rumblings from the big trade unions: for the attitude 
of the subversive trade unionist to society as we know 
it is the exact reverse of that of the progressive 
advertising man. 

The subversive trade unionist tells you frankly that 
his aim is to smash society and to build up from the 
fragments another society which appears to him at 
the moment to be preferable. The progressive adver- 
tising man, on the other hand, accepts the commercial 
fabric of our day, by the extension of markets multi- 
plies its wealth many times, and by demanding honest 
dealing seeks to strengthen the stability of our exist- 
ing economic system and so create steady well-paid 
employment and reduce the dole. In the latter regard 
the recent formation of an advertisers’ Vigilance Com- 
mittee to insist upon ‘‘ truthful, legitimate advertis- 
ing’’ is the latest earnest of the social service 
performed by advertising men, a service which is 
to-day acknowledged by any serious student of 
economics. 

There do indeed survive those who would smile at 
the claims of advertising men. The smile proclaims 
the snob, who has smiled in much the same way as 
each of the professions took its place in our social 
fabric. The surgeon was laughed at on his way from 
the barber’s shop to Harley Street. Is there a curate 
so meek that he would tolerate to-day the treatment 
accorded to his predecessor less than a couple of cen- 
turies ago? The lawyer has evolved in similar fashion, 
and it is but yesterday that Fleet Street was Grub 
Street. 

So with advertising. At a bound it becomes a 
powerful influence in the development of the national 
fortune. Those who prefer to regard it superciliously 
are simply ranging themselves with the ‘‘ enders ’’ and 
against the ‘‘ menders.’’ Unconsciously they are 
playing the Moscow game. 

I am, etc., 
C. A. HicHam 


Imperial House, Kingsway, London 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 

SIR,—Your Reviewer’s reply to Mrs. Oliver almost 
compels me to ask him: ‘* What in his opinion is 
the I.L.0.?”’ 

The Organization consists of two parts. There is 
the Annual Conference, attended by four delegates 
(two Governmental and one each from the Employers 
and the Workers) from each of the State Members. 
This is the sovereign and legislative body. Then 


there is the Office—the permanent Department, which 
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performs the secretarial work of the Conference and 
collects and publishes the information which is an 
essential preliminary to the work of the Conference 
itself. The Office is under the control of the Govern- 
ing Body, which consists of the. representatives of 
twelve Governments, six employers and six workers; 
this body has the very important task of deciding what 
subjects the Conference shall discuss. 

Which of these bodies is the ‘‘-I1.L.0.’’ which your 
Reviewer thinks should engage in propaganda? The 
Legislative and the Executive bodies do not possess an 
entity such as makes it possible to expect them to do 
propaganda. On the other hand the Office is a sub- 
ordinate body; it is composed of International Civil 
Servants ; its finances are strictly limited; and, finally, 
impartiality is the quality above all others which is 
expected of it. Nevertheless, the fact still remains 
that propaganda is needed. Where is it to come 
from? The answer surely is that it must come from 
within each State which is a member of the Organiza- 
tion. To take a typical example, if British public 
opinion is really aroused over the conditions of labour 
in China, that feeling will be reflected in the British 
Delegation to the Conference; the British Delegation 
will urge international action to effect improvements. 

This is but a very superficial attempt to explain the 
difficulties of the situation: I have hardly even hinted 
at the diplomatic difficulties of, say, the League sub- 
sidizing a course of lectures or addresses throughout 
Europe intended to draw attention to the conditions in 
which child labour is employed in the United States. 
The League itself, of course, is equally handicapped by 
its own composition. Is ‘‘ the League ’’ to do 
propaganda in favour of disarmament? If so, what 
is ‘‘ the League ’’? 


In short, it seems to me to be essential to spend a 
little time and thought in reflecting on the composition 
and constitution of these international bodies, before 
attempting to say what ‘‘ they ’’’ do or ought to do. 
It is a mistake to think that they are analogous to 
national bodies with which we are familiar; in fact 
they are less *‘ bodies ’’ than ‘‘ methods of conducting 
international affairs.’’ But if the analogy of nationa! 
institutions must be brought in, however falsely, then 
may one ask your Reyiewer whether he would really 
expect a Movement to Prohibit Pedestrianism to be 
initiated either by the Houses of Parliament or by the 
Ministry of Transport? 

I am, ete., 
K. St. J. KENNEDY 

22-36 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


LORD MILNER’S ORIGIN 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW 


SIR,—Colonel Ready’s letter in your issue of 
May 30 as to Lord Milner’s British parents is of 
course unquestionable, and repeats the statement made 
in The Times obituary notice of May 14. I am un- 
feignedly sorry that I did not read the article before 
| wrote mine, and so save myself from reviving one 
of the many untruths current during those mad days 
of war. As to my second statement, that Lord Milner 
was born and bred in Germany, I was a little surprised 
to be told in a letter from a friend, ‘*‘ on very good 
authority,’ that, while there was no doubt as to the 
parentage, there ‘‘ did not appear to be any ground 
for the supposition that he was born in Germany, or 
that he spent the first twelve years of his life there.’’ 
Apparently, ‘‘ the very good authority ’’ omitted, like 
me, to read the obituary notice in The Times, not a 
very recondite source of reference. At the head of 


that article occur these words: ‘‘ Though born at 
Giessen in Germany, he was baptised a member of the 
Church of England, and brought up in the atmosphere 
of an English home. After an early education, gained 
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in Engiand and Germany, he entered King’s College, 
London, when not quite sixteen.’’ You don’t say of 
a boy living in Yorkshire that he was brought up in 
the atmosphere of an English home. That’s that. 

I was more surprised to learn that some of Lord 
Milner’s friends and admirers—among whom with 
reservation | count myself—think that I introduced 
the topic as one of prejudice. On the contrary, as 
the words prove, my intention was to deride the pre- 
judice, to compliment the Press on their loyalty to 
a public servant, and to exhibit Lord Milner’s 
magnanimity in ignoring the chatter of groundlings. 

I am, etc., 


A. B. 


THE SONS OF THE CLERGY 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I venture to direct your attention to the 
St. John’s Foundation School, Leatherhead, founded 
in 1851, for the free education with maintenance of 
the sons of the poorer clergy of the Church of England 
and Wales? 

Nearly 2,500 boys drawn from every diocese have 
passed through the school, of which number more 
than 1,350 have been on the free foundation: the re- 
mainder have received an assisted education, and this, 
while their fathers have been actually engaged in the 
work of the ministry. At the present time there are 108 
boys on the free foundation, another 105 whose parents 
pay half of what it costs to maintain and educate 
them. The remaining 37 boys are boarders or day 
boys not on the Foundation. 

To increase the efficiency of the ministry by reliev- 
ing clergy of parental anxiety which an_ insufficient 
stipend promotes, and at the same time to equip their 
sons for the battle of life by training them in body, 
mind and spirit, true educational ideals—these were the 
objects of the founders of the school. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the School visitor, 
writes that never was the need of such a school more 
imperative than it is to-day. Last year, however, 
expenditure exceeded ordinary income, leaving an 
overdraft at the end of the year of £845, and it will 
need an additional £1,000 annually to allow the pre- 
sent numbers to be maintained. 

I therefore, in this public appeal on behalf of this 
School, earnestly ask for your help. 

Subscriptions and donations should be sent to the 
Secretary, the Rev. R. S. Swann-Mason, O.B.E., 
M.A., 75 Victoria Street, London, S.W., who will 
furnish me with a list of those who have responded 
to this appeal for what I believe is an institution 
worthy of support not only of church people, but of 
all thoughtful English men and women. 

I am, etc., 


21 Arlington Street, S.W.1 SALISBURY 


AN UNKNOWN POET 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—There is a certain anonymous poet, who signs 
‘A, R. G.” and writes exquisite little religious verses 
on Christmas and Easter cards. His (or her) poetry 
may not be of the highest order, but the ideas and con- 
ceptions are far above the average greeting-card 
doggerel. May I be allowed to ask for a collection or 
anthology made by ‘‘ A. R. G.” of his own works? 

I venture to think that many people who read their 
greeting cards share with me my wish for a wider 
knowledge of this writer’s work. 

I am, etc., 
Wynyarp B. BROWNE 

St. Mark’s Vicarage, Kemp Town, Brighton 


(Many letters are held over owing to lack «f space.) 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


Noah’s Ark. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. Cape. 
7s. 6d. net. 
My Head! My Head! 
Secker. 5s. net. 
Doyle’s Rock. By L. A. G. Strong. 
Blackwell. 6s. net. 

The Secret of Chimneys. By Agatha Christie. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d, net. 

That Fool of a Woman. By Millicent Suther- 
land. Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 


M RS. WILLIAMS-ELLIS calls her novel ‘ The 


By Robert Graves. 


Oxford. 


Love Story of a Respectable Young Couple.’ 

This sub-title has piquancy because it at once 
suggests the challenging question: Is it possible to 
write a clever, modern novel about clever, modern 
people without introducing adultery into it? I can- 
not pretend that ‘ Noah’s Art’ settles the question. 
For one thing, it is not nearly so clever as it looks; 
for another, our King Charles’s head, though excluded 
from the plot, hovers in ghostly fashion on the fringes 
of the argument. Frances, a very introspective and 
intelligent young woman, does not stray one inch from 
the path known to our grandmothers and elderly aunts 
as the path of rectitude; but she resembles her more 
adventurous contemporaries in her fear of marriage 
and her belief that she possesses an infinite capacity 
for changing her mind and her mate. For this reason, 
and because she feels that he is an intellectual prig, 
she shrinks from marriage with Edward, her betrothed. 
Something more fundamental, however, than these 
superficial doubts draws her back to him, after the 
quarrel that precedes the first chapter; and in a spirit 
of desperate and distrusted desire they marry each 
other. Here we have the familiar recipe for unhappi- 
ness, and we calculate by the laws of machine-made 
fiction that before the end of, say, the seventh chapter 
Frances will have acquired an extra-matrimonial lover, 
and Edward a mistress or two. But Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis knows better than that: she has conceived the 
daring notion of writing the story of a happy marriage. 
The very phrase possesses—in these days of con- 
scientious disillusionment—an air of paradox. Edward, 
as one might expect, is a literary journalist; he writes 
reviews, poor fellow, and loves his wife madly. She, 
though exceedingly fond of him, has a secret hunger 
for adventure. What form this adventure is to take 
she does not quite know; but, after much cogitation, 
she is visited with the idea that it might be interest- 
ing to have a child. ‘‘ She smiled. Here was one of 
the strangest adventures—long and _ strange—the 
commonest experience, and she knew nothing about 
it. Why not? Civilized donkey that she was, how 
obvious it all was suddenly.’’ From the moment that 
the child is conceived, the story, very appropriately, 
gains a new energy; and the long, intimate account of 
the mother’s ardours and endurances during child-birth 
is eloquent and moving. Not, I think, an important 
book, but pleasant enough in its tepid fashion, and 
redeemed by common-sense. All the characters, except 
Frances herself, exist in only one dimension. Edward 
is a dull dog, and his father is a talking-machine in 
whose existence I respectfully decline to believe. But 
I can forgive the author everything except her irritat- 
ing trick of making her people generalize their thoughts 
by incessantly calling themselves ‘* you "’ : 

It was queer and deadly and shameful to face leaving him, 
to face it like that with your steady mind, when you knew 
that not for a moment did you mean to do it. God knows it 
wasn’t because you didn’t love Edward enough. You loved 
him absolutely now, and melted only at your own image of 
him. You held out your arms and longed for him till your 


bones were like water. And besides that, your mind loved 
and chose him too, tumbling over itself in revulsion from your 


own faltering. You loved his singleness and candour, and 
besides, you pitied him with a profound enveloping -compre- 
hension. He was so much more trustful and therefore so 
much more easily hurt than you were, and so you longed 
to quiet and protect him, holding his head against your 
breast, cherishing him and somehow staving off all sorrow. 

Then why in Heaven’s name were you going to marry him? 
This is indefensible. May I say, adopting the same 
idiom, that when it first happened you were slightly 
irritated, but when you found it happening on every 
other page—whenever, in fact, your friend Frances 
had a moment to herself—it made you want to scream? 

‘The History of Elisha and the Shunamite Woman 
is the kind of thing that must be done superlatively 
well if it is to be done at all. Ingenuity and good 
prose are not enough. Mr. Graves’s little book is full 
of clever and delightful touches, but when the end is 
reached one is dismally conscious that it has not been 
quite worth while. ‘‘ I began to write this story,’’ 
the author tells us, ‘‘ because I wanted to face squarely 
two Biblical problems which had long puzzied me : the 
first, what exactly were the relations between Elisha 
and the Shunamite ; the second, what was the sequence 
of events that made it necessary for Moses to die on 
Mount Nebo within sight of the Promised Land, and 
what was the form that this death took.’’ In order to 
kill the two birds with one stone, Mr. Graves transfers 
his curiosity about Moses to the Shunamite herself, 
and makes her demand of Elisha, on the occasion of 
his first visit, a true account of the matter. The 
narration concluded, Elisha prophesies that the Shuna- 
mite, despite her husband’s impotence, shall bear a 
child; and he fortifies the prophecy by begetting the 
child himself. Seven years later he is summoned to 
the house to succour the sun-stricken boy. This will 
hardly do. I think Mr. Graves would have done 
better had he treated the two themes separately and at 
greater length. The feud between Moses and Aaron in 
the Wilderness deserved more than the curt outline 
that Elisha gives it; and the Elisha-Shunamite story 
suggests possibilities of poignant drama that a more 
intimate and modern treatment might have developed. 
As they stand, these artificially joined stories are cal- 
culated to give the (false) impression that Mr. Graves’s 
chief motive for writing them was to take Moses down 
a peg or two and thereby shock his aunties. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s short stories are very readable 
and intelligent. The best of them exhibit a sensitive- 
ness of imagination and a delicacy of technique that 
will stand him in good stead when his view or vision of 
life shall have sufficiently crystallized to possess 
definite, artistic significance. The story called ‘ The 
Farm’ indicates, I hope, the direction in which he will 
move as his art matures; a story at once queer and 
natural with an atmosphere of quiet beauty. ‘ Storm ’ 
is another very suggestive story; ‘The Buckross Ring’ 
occupies more space than it is worth; ‘ Solving the 
Problem ’ is neat but unfinished. One of the most 
ambitious of all is ‘ She’ll Never Marry,’ but why it 
was written, and why so much care was lavished upon 
it, | am at a loss to understand. It records, skilfully 
enough, a love-affair between two girls of marriage- 
able age. As a contribution to the study of perverse 
psychology it may have some value, but as fiction it is 
pointless. I would as soon read a bright, witty story 
of double pneumonia or a diverting account of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. And I would very much sooner 
read one of those first-rate thrillers that Mrs. Agatha 
Christie turns out with such marvellous regularity. 
‘ The Secret of Chimneys ’ is one of her best. 

‘ That Fool of a Woman ’ introduces us to Chloe, an 
intelligent and attractive widow with an astonishing 
flair for falling in love with cads. She is presented 
with sympathy and skill, and one cannot help liking 
the woman ; but her habit of throwing herself away on 
worthless men who don’t particularly want her makes 
it difficult to read her history with patience. The four 
shorter tales that complete the volume vary in merit 
but are worth while. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


INCE Cowper in the opinion of many is the first 
S of English letter-writers, though for our part 
we give that position to Edward FitzGerald, a 
welcome doubtless awaits the ‘ Unpublished Letters 
of William Cowper ’ (Farncombe, 10s. 6d. net). ,Mr. 
Wright, who is responsible for this edition, is known 
for industry and zeal, we fear, rather than for dis- 
crimination, but he can do work of this kind at least 
as well as the next man. It is far more within his 
province than the production of ponderous biographies 
of Pater and Burton. He is collector rather than 
critic, bibliographer rather than biographer, when he 
is himself. If the Cowper letters he now gives us 
should prove, as a first glance at them suggests they 
may, rather small beer, well, Cowper seldom brewed 
anything much stronger. 

‘ The Elizabethan Home ’ (Haslewood Books) is an 
admirable idea excellently carried out by the scholarly 
and enterprizing firm to whom we already owe several 
unusual and comely reprints. Though little or noth- 
ing is made of the subject in popular literary histories, 
Elizabethan England owed some of those ideals which 
we are wont to regard as peculiarly English directly 
or indirectly to the Italian literature of courtesy. That 
ideal of the gentleman, for chief instance, derived 
from ‘ The Courtier’ of Castiglione, made avail- 
able and highly influential in England by Hoby. 
Working on the fringes of this somewhat neglected 
subject, the editor of ‘ The Elizabethan Home ’ has 
recovered for us two dialogues on nice conduct, com- 
posed by Huguenot refugees, Claudius Hollyband and 
Peter Grindell, and enables us to see Elizabethan 
domestic life in petty detail as we can hardly see it 
anywhere else. 

From reprints to anthologies is apt to be a rather 
sharp descent. This week we drop down to a little 
volume which is very agreeable to the eye, and con- 
tains a number of good things, but which seems to 
have been compiled on no very clear principle. ‘A 
Cynic’s Breviary ’ (Bodley Head, 2s. 6d. net) has 
been made by Mr. J. Raymond Solly out of the French 
literature of maxims. Why, with so rich a quarry, 
and Chamfort alone would yield matter for a book of 
this size, he has bothered to pick second-rate witticisms 
out of minor contemporary writers is not evident. 

In ‘ Out of Court’ (Allan, 6s. net), Sir Francis 
Newbolt, distinguished in law and as an artist, deals 
with a wide range of subjects, perhaps especially 
happily with legal errors in fiction. 

‘ The London Comedy’ (Medici Society, 7s. 6d. 
net), is something of a surprise as coming from pub- 
lishers identified with quite other work. Its author, 
Colonel C. P. Hawkes, has taken various quarters of 
London and presented, in appropriate settings, figures 
more or less typical. 

‘Childhood Fears’ (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net), 
seems at the first view rather likely to add one more 
to them. For here is that horrid thing, the Oedipus 
complex, once more, and to have Freud when one is 
young must be the very devil. However, there is 
sensible comment to be found even in a preliminary 
turning of the pages, and an episcopal introduction 
suggests calmer thoughts. 

‘ By Car to India ’ (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. net), is the 
record of a journey from Leeds to Quetta. 

Finally, blest oasis after that sandy stretch, there 
is ‘ Drinks—Long and Short ’ (Heinemann, 2s. 6d.), 
by Mrs. Toye and Mr. Adair. A_ useful book; 
but why did the authors not include ‘ Saturday ' 
Cup, invented by that former colleague who has 
become famous as the historian of English prosody 
and of the French novel? And do the authors not 
know that exquisite cold punch made with Sauterne 
and tea of which a couple of years ago we revealed 
the secret? 
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REVIEWS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN GENERAL 


Robert E. Lee. By Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice. Constable. 15s. net. 


VERYTHING that Sir Frederick Maurice writes 

on the art of war is masterly in conception and 
brilliant in execution. His new essay on Lee, the 
greatest of American generals, forms no exception to 
this well-established rule. We have already one classi- 
cal study of the American Civil War on our shelves 
in the late Colonel Henderson’s book on Stonewall 
Jackson, and Sir Frederick Maurice’s sketch of Lee’s 
military career, though slighter in texture and less 
elaborate in fabric, is deserving of a place by its side. 
The author tells us that he had more than one reason 
for devoting his labours at this time to an appreciation 
of Lee’s brilliant generalship. For one thing, new 
light has been thrown upon his consummate strategy 
by the publication in 1915 of his confidential despatches 
to Jefferson Davis. At that time our serious students 
of the military art were otherwise occupied to an ex- 
tent which left these documents without adequate 
criticism in this country. For another, ‘‘ the Great 
War has set before us new standards by which to judge 
generalship.’’ The similarity between many of our 
own problems in 1914-18 and those which all but over- 
came the victorious good sense of Lincoln in 1861-5 
is striking, and helps to explain the fact, noted by Sir 
Frederick Maurice, that the French General Staff has 
just added the history of the American Civil War to 
the list of subjects studied at the Ecole de Guerre. 
It is a commonplace that the study of military history 
is indispensable to the would-be victor in the field, 
and though the arms change out of knowledge, the 
great principles of war remain constant. ‘‘ Read and 
re-read,’’ said Napoleon, ‘‘ the eighty-eight campaigns 
of Alexander, Hannibal, Czsar, Gustavus, Turenne, 
Eugéne and Frederick. Take them as your models, 
for it is the only means of becoming a great leader, 
and of mastering the secrets of the art of war.’’ It is 
the considered judgment of Sir Frederick Maurice, as 
we believe it has long been that of others among our 
highest military authorities, that Lee’s name has 
better credentials for being added to this select list 
than that of any modern commander since Napoleon 
himself. 

Sir Frederick Maurice points out that Lee had suc- 
cessively to adopt three strategical schemes, ‘‘ each 
admirably adapted to the means available and to the 
political situation at the time.’’ In the first year of 
the Civil War he had to deal with the same problem 
that confronted ourselves during the first eighteen 
months of the Great War, and to stand mainly on the 
defensive while he was preparing the instrument for 
bolder courses, and welding his raw levies into a use- 
ful and well tempered weapon. 
he was seeking every opportunity to attack, not merely 
on the battlefields of Virginia, but in the territory of 
the enemy—‘‘ while defending Richmond he had 
always an eye upon Washington.’’ Comparing Lee’s 
campaigns of 1862 with Napoleon’s first campaign in 
Italy, Sir Frederick Maurice observes that they also 
are ‘‘ supreme in conception, and have not been sur- 
passed as examples of strategy by any other achieve- 
ment of their kind by any other commander in history.*’ 
The third period began on July 4, 1863, when Lee's 
gallant column reeled back shattered from the final 
attack on the ridge at Gettysberg while Grant was re- 
ceiving the surrender of Vicksburg, and so opening the 
line for an outflanking attack on the territories of the 
Confederacy. A decisive victory for the smaller bat- 
talions then obviously became impossible—if indeed it 
had ever been possible—and the only way in which the 
Southern States could gain their independence was to 
wear out the patience of the North, and to convince its 
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public opinion that the attempt to maintain the Union 
was not worth what it would still cost in lives and in 
money. Sir Frederick Maurice speaks very highly of 
Lee’s Fabian tactics. ‘‘ The campaign of the Wilder- 
ness, of Spottsylvania and the North Anna is a classical 
example in military history of how these objects should 
be sought. In method it was fifty years ahead of the 
times, and I believe that if the Allies in August, 1914, 
had applied Lee’s tactical methods to the situation 
which then confronted them the course of the World 
War would have been changed.’’ Perhaps the finest 
thing in all Lee’s career was its close, in defeat but in 
honour. There is probably no other instance in history 
of the people flocking to cheer a conquered general. 
‘** When Lee rode into Richmond, a paroled prisoner of 
war, he was welcomed vociferously by a crowd of men 
and women waving hats and fluttering pocket-handker- 
chiefs. The character of the man had placed him, in 
the hearts of his comrades and his people, above the 
rebuffs of fortune.’’ 


TWO CRITICS 


The Idea of Great Poetry. By Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. Secker. 6s. net. 


The Common Reader. By Virginia Woolf. The 
Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


WO books of criticism at once weighty and 

polished do not often coincide; and we may well 
be grateful to Mr. Abercrombie and Mrs. Woolf. Of 
the two, the latter has had the lighter, because the 
more various, task. Mr. Abercrombie starts by as- 
suming that ‘‘ great poetry is somehow recogniz- 
able ’’; he goes on to ask ‘* what that recognition in- 
volves, and how it is made.’’ He discusses first the 
greatness of poetic moments—‘‘ The sense of the 
greatness of poetry is nothing but a sense of the 
richness of each moment of the life which is being 
communicated to us.’ ‘‘ What we recognize in great 
poetry is this unconfused complexity of rich experi- 
ence, this confluence of all kinds of life into a single 
flame of consciousness, triumphantly asserting its 
luminous unity over all the manifold powers of the 
world.’” He discusses, secondly, greatness of form— 
showing how the correspondence of the moments with- 
in a poem heightens the importance of each, so that a 
long poem is not just a succession of good things, 
but something better in itself. And he exalts the 
‘* poetry of interpretation,’’ which gives significance 
to the whole of experience, over what he calls the 
‘** poetry of refuge.’’ His further heads are: ‘ Ideas 
and Persons,’ ‘ Tragic Greatness: the Hero’ and 
‘ Poetic Personality. The Poet Himself.’ Many noble 
instances are given, and some odd. Mr. Abercrombie 
thinks that Henry V appears admirable in his rejection 
of Falstaff—and that Hamlet did not really delay over 
killing his uncle. What is left of the comedy of Fal- 
staff, or the tragedy of Hamlet, if this be true, we 
have no space to inquire. 

Nor can we allow ourselves space to give a full 
account of Mrs. Woolf's range, which includes “Eschy- 
jus and Mr. Arnold Bennett. She is at her very best, 
we think, in the reconstruction and vivid presentation 
of queer characters: her Duchess of Newcastle, her 
Mr. Day, her Mr. Edgeworth, her Mrs. Pilkington, 
are little masterpieces—firm, rapid, brilliant and sym- 
pathetic. Incidentally, in her essay on Addison, she 
is extraordinarily good about Macaulay. On Jane 
Austen she is illuminating, though to credit that great 
writer with ‘‘ an unerring heart,’’ ‘‘ an unfailing good 


taste,’” and ‘‘ an impeccable sense of human values ”’ 
is surely the very wanton paradox of adulation. These, 
however, are mere matters of opinion. The only 
sound test of a critic is whether he (or she) purifies and 
fortifies one’s own judgment while expressing his, or 
her, own. And this Mrs. Woolf seldom fails to do. 
Her discussions of contemporary literature will doubt- 
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less provoke the most controversy : the essay which we 
ourselves have found most stimulating—though we 
think it contradicts itself—is the one ‘ On Not Know- 
ing Greek.’ She begins by insisting that ‘‘ it is vain 
and foolish to talk of knowing Greek, since in our 
ignorance we should be at the bottom of any class of 
schoolboys, since we do not know how the words 
sounded, or where precisely we ought to laugh, or how 
the actors acted. . . ’’ All this, and the insistence on 
the ‘‘ tremendous breach of tradition ’’ between ‘‘ this 
foreign people and ourselves,’’ is excellent, and most 
apt to-day. But then why does Mrs. Woolf go to 
Greek for an illustration of what she calls the ‘‘ am- 
biguity which is the mark of the highest poetry ’’? 
She quotes: duuatwv dev axnvias éppet Tas "A dpodira. 
And assuredly this is one of those amazing, over- 
whelming outbursts of beauty which have led many 
to declare that AEschylus is the most sublime of all 
the poets. Yet when Mrs. Woolf asserts that ‘‘ The 
meaning is just on the far side of language. It is the 
meaning which in moments of astonishing excitement 
and stress we perceive in our minds without words "’ 
—we grow uneasy, remembering her original thesis. 
Does not the passage, for us moderns, owe part of its 
effectiveness to the fact that we cannot ever be quite, 
quite sure how to construe it? Let us be grateful that 
it is Greek to us! 


A WOMAN’S AGONY 


Memories of Russia, 1916-1919. By Princess 
Paley. Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net. 


OR Princess Paley’s heroic courage in her long 

months of anguish we have nothing but the greatest 
respect and admiration; her sufferings and the callous 
murder of her husband and son stir one to deep feel- 
ings of pity and indignation. But the accusations made 
against the British Ambassador are so serious that they 
should either not have been included in the English 
translation of this book, or some mention should have 
been made of Sir George Buchanan’s reply in the Revue 
de Paris when the ‘ Memories’ were first published in 
that French periodical. 

Princess Paley, the morganatic (second) wife of the 
Grand Duke Paul, uncle of the late Tsar, was at Tsar- 
skoye Selo when autocracy was dethroned and a revolu- 
tionary government installed. From the beginning it 
was evident that members of the Imperial family would 
receive little consideration, but no one foresaw the 
lengths to which Bolshevik hatred and cruelty would be 
carried. The sudden disappearance of military guards 
and the domestic staff left the palaces open to brutally 
conducted perquisitions, and the owners, worn out with 
anxiety as the days and nights passed by with their 
accompaniment of theft, torture, and death. The 
account of the Princess’s visits to Gorky, to beg him 
to intercede with Lenin for the release of the Grand 
Duke, and of the casual treatment she received from 
those who a month or two earlier had been protesting 
their loyalty and requesting imperial patronage, makes 
sorry reading. As the Grand Duke Paul had no 
political ambitions and was the most popular member 
of the Imperial family, even the Commissars inter- 
viewed could find no reason for his arrest except that 
he was a Romanov. The blow fell as Mme. Gorky 
over the telephone was assuring the distracted wife 
that Gorky was on his way back from Moscow with the 
liberation papers, that ‘‘ the Soviet Government never 
punishes without a reason. There is justice now in 
Russia. I give you my word your husband is not in 
danger.’’ A friend who was with the Princess and 
overheard the conversation, then said, ‘‘ Listen, Mme. 
Gorky must know. As she declares there is nothing in 
it, I may tell you now that I read in the paper this 
morning that all the four (the Grand Dukes Paul, 
Dmitri Constantinovich, Nicholas, George, and Serge 
Michaelovich) had been shot.’’ Her son, Vladimir 
Paley, a boy of great promise, had been dead weeks 
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before she knew the truth; she was even encouraged 
to believe that he had been successful in escaping from 
prison. The Grand Duke Dmitri (Paul’s son by his 
first wife) owed his escape to the fact that he had 
been banished to Persia for participating in the assas- 
sination of Raspoutin. 

Princess Paley divides the people with whom she 
came in contact during her months of trial into fanatics, 
brutes, thieves, and cowards. Among the last she 
would place Chaliapin, who dared not recognize her when 
they met at Gorky’s though her patronage had been 
valuable to him in the past. Of the many accusations 
of bad faith made by the Princess the most serious are 
that the British Ambassador supported the Liberals in 
their revolutionary aims, and that he suppressed a tele- 
gram at M. Milyukov’s request, offering the Tsar and 
his family a safe refuge in England. She blames Eng- 
land for her policy towards Russia, ‘‘one ought always 
to have been mistrustful of Great Britain,’’ and proceeds 
to contrast the loyal and faithful conduct of the French 
Ambassador with that of the representative of Russia’s 
constant enemy. Though we are made responsible for 
the continuation of the Russian agony, the result of the 
recent elections—largely due to feeling against the 
Russian Treaty—may persuade the Princess that the 
English do not take ‘‘ blood-stained gold with satis- 
faction.”’ 

The proof-reading has been carelessly done, many of 
the names of prominent people being almost 
unrecognizable. 


“THE BUILDER; THE SOWER” 


Swedish Architecture of the Twentieth Century. 
By Hakon Ahlberg. With a Preface by F. R. 
Yerbury. Benn. £4 14s. 6d. net. 

T has been noted by interested observers that even 
in England there is something like a general out- 
break of interest in architecture; possibly it is faced 


with the grave danger of becoming popular, an un- | 


cultivated interest in art being worse than none at all. 
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| tional fame. 


A proof of this growing curiosity is the number of | 


books now being published on architecture, of which 


this important work by Mr. Ahlberg and Mr. Yerbury | 


is a notable example. These two names are deliberately | cere and precious guests ”? 


bracketed as authors because it is easy to infer that 
without Mr. Yerbury’s enthusiasm for and knowledge 
of Swedish architecture the volume would never have 
taken shape. Nor would the three hundred odd plates 
have been of such a generally high level of excellence 
without that uncanny skill of his which is almost suffi- 
cient to persuade one that architectural photography 
can become an art. The descriptions of the buildings 
and the names of the architects should have appeared 
under each illustration, thus avoiding the tedious neces- 
sity of referring continually to the list at the beginning. 
Apart from this the volume is an excellent piece of 
bookmaking. 

It has been evident for some years past that archi- 
tects of the younger and more progressive schools 
have been turning their attention away from Italy, 
Spain, and even France, and seeking inspiration in the 
Scandinavian countries. Mr. Ahlberg, one of the most 
distinguished of the younger Swedish architects, 
begins by saying that if modern Swedish architecture 
is good it is primarily due to the re-establishment of 
ties with national tradition. 
hall-mark of truth; there can be no excellence in any 
art that wanders into other countries for its inspira- 
tion. Like other countries Sweden suffered from the 
rage for French interiors in the eighteenth century. 
This was followed, as elsewhere, by the debased state 
of a phase corresponding with our Victorian period. 
Unfortunately, in Sweden as in England, that period 
was one of great building activity, and the many bad 
houses and villas erected must remain for a long time 
to come. It is remarkable that during this time 


little Denmark was developing a flourishing national | 
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architecture, nourished, as Mr. Ahlberg points out, on 
the best traditions of Greece and Rome. This spirit 
spread to Sweden and may truthfully be said to be the 
source of the modern Swedish renaissance. 

Dealing with contemporary work Mr. Ahlberg makes 
no claim to be either comprehensive or conclusive. 
Obviously where living men are concerned no finai 
word can be uttered. A high place is rightly 
given to the work of I. G. Clason, because 
he was, and still is, in the real sense a pioneer. 
Like many other artists, Clason began by being an 
imitator; however, he slowly developed a style that 
made him the leader of all those who strove for a 
regeneration of Swedish architecture on a national 
basis. Swedish architects struck a medal in honour of 
Clason’s sixtieth birthday, on which they inscribed the 
words, ‘‘ The Builder; the Sower.’’ With Clason must 
be bracketed the name of Ragnar Ostberg—greatest 
of living architects—because Ostberg would be the first 
to acknowledge what he owes to the older man. The 
new Stockholm Town Hall, perhaps the finest modern 
building in the world, has given Ostberg an interna- 
Like Scott with Liverpool Cathedral, 
Ostberg changed his design more than once, and 
every change meant an improvement. 

No more comprehensive and satisfactory review of 
the architecture of a neighbouring nation has been 
produced in recent years. That there is a public in 


| England for a book on this fine scale is matter for 


congratulation. 


PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES 


Adventures in Turkey and Russia. By E. H. 

Keeling. Murray. tos. 6d. net. 

R. KEELING has to tell us of what followed the 

surrender of Kut al Amarah, and of the later 
escape of four intrepid officers from a prison camp in 
Anatolia. Narrative and narrator bear the stamp of 
our race. Here are modesty and humour; the making 
light of obstacles and suffering; the strict eye to the 
fact, and the plain, unvarnished tale. Kut was our 
Plevna and worse. What prisoners of war in modern 
times have endured more than those received as ‘‘ sin- 
Of the rank-and-file, 
separated from their officers, seventy-one per cent. 
perished under the hospitality pressed on them. Not 
that Turks and Germans were wholly to blame. The 
Turks could barely feed themselves, and the means 
of transport were non-existent. The Germans doubt- 
less required a prolonged march of the woe-begone 
to disperse all ideas conceived of British power. But 
such of the rank-and-file as survived owe their lives 
to German supervision and care. It was under Turkish 
handling that the limit of exhaustion was overpassed. 
The driving of our men across the Taurus was nothing 
less than a scene from Dante’s ‘ Inferno.’ 

The superintendence of the camp at Kastamuni 
smacked of comic opera. ‘‘ It has been taken to my 
notice that English officers never stop kicking up a 
shinty in their rooms. . . . You shall behave civilized. 
. . . Officers will always tidy the room. Why choose 
the pigsty?” But despite ingenious methods of 
obtaining news, the choice between satiric laughter 
and imprisonment, the change to Yawash (slowly) in 


| walks and field-excursions after Yallah (quick) on the 


This statement bears the | 


march from Kut, and the wind raised by giving cheques 


| to highly trustful tradesmen, ennui beset the captives, 


out of the war ignominiously, bored with each other's 
company. Of those who refused to give their parole, 
our four trained, gathered equipment, schemed, for 
escape. And hereupon one can but urge advisedly the 
reading of the sixty odd pages that record the hard- 
ships and perils encountered, till liberty was won. 
The schoolboy alone may disrelish, as fearing lest, 
fresh from his Xenophon, he be set to making versions. 
The amusing and dangerous bluff of it all! They pose 
as engineers, with a single phrase of German among 


| 

. 
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them. 
ever ! 


But in tight corners and straits, audacity for 
The coast reached, a turn to the right instead 
of to the left brings recapture. Escorted back, there 
is the nowise-to-be-expected turn of events. If only 
Captain Sweet, taking cover with his comrades from 
the ambush and onslaught of the four romantic and 
friendly outlaws, had not strayed too far! Hailed 
with kisses and ‘‘ Allons, enfants de la patrie ’’—also 
a sole phrase—they lurk and adventure under shrewd 
Raghib’s guidance, and at length make oversea to the 
Crimea. Kerensky’s government is indeed provisional. 
All discipline and work are undemocratic. Lt.-Colonel 
Keeling vainly schemes and labours for the rescue 
of other prisoners, and presently does what he may to 
like purpose in Kurdistan and Upper Mesopotamia. 


LACONICS 


Lectures to Living Authors. By “ 
7s. 6d. net. 


Lacon.”’ Bles. 


ITH sharp impertinence and a great air of being 

outspoken the pseudonymous author of these 
lectures gives certain living authors a piece of his 
mind. This might have been most amusing and even 
salutary had he possessed more trustworthy information 
and a little knowledge of the general principles of 
literary criticism. Unfortunately ‘‘ Lacon’s ’’ facts 
are too often untrustworthy. In the lecture to Mr. J. C. 
Squire, for instance, he is obviously writing from 
hearsay and, what is worse, discussing an author’s 
‘* position ’’ in contemporary literature without hav- 
ing read his works. But our objections are directed 
more against ‘‘ Lacon’s ’’’ manner than his matter, 
which is, for the most part, innocuous. He condes- 
cends to Mr. Walter de la Mare and patronizes 
Mr. Bernard Shaw: 

These Irish terriers have long memories—but we have done 
our level best to make up for the past. In the meanwhile, 
however, you are waiting in the ante-room, which is clearly no 
place for a gentleman of your importance. Come right in, 
my dear Shaw, at once, and let us get to work. There are 
just one or two things I should like to say to you before 
you descend again to the level of the street. 

These ‘‘ one or two things ’’ to which ‘‘ Lacon’s ”’ 
dear Shaw (without the option of a reply) is thus 
compelled to listen—no doubt with his hat in his hand 
—are the mere chestnuts of debating society chatter. 
Sir James Barrie is blamed for writing plays when he 
might have continued to write novels; Mr. de la 
Mare, that brooding unhappy pessimist, because he 
has written at times what ‘‘ Lacon ’’ recognizes only 
as ‘‘ a lot of stuff about elves and fairies ’’ is asked 
why he deals with things like this at his time of life. 
We might ask why Shakespeare bothered to write 
plays about Titania and Oberon, a mad prince in 
Denmark who never really existed, or an old magician 
ruling over an enchanted island. Mr. de la Mare, 
with all his delicacy, sensitiveness and profundity, 
does not move ‘‘ Lacon ’’ to ‘‘ anything more than 
a feeling of tepid appreciation here and there.’’ Such 
stupidities are repeated throughout some two hundred 
pages. In fact, it is only when ‘‘ Lacon ’’ writes of 
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novelists and the novel that he has anything valuable | 


to say. The lectures to Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. 
H. G. Wells are much the best in the book. If 
‘* Lacon ’’ had reasoned a little more instead of pre- 
ferring to state mere arbitrary opinions, unsupported 
by critical argument, he might have written a really 
provocative book. Mr. Geoffrey Bles has printed the 
volume very pleasantly and ‘‘ Quiz,’”’ our own artist, 
who will not be included in the foregoing strictures 
by any regular reader of the SaTuRDAy REVIEW, has 
contributed some excellent caricatures. There is more 
real criticism in his drawings of, say, Mr. Belloc and 
Mr. de la Mare than in the particular lectures they 
adorn, for ‘‘ Quiz ’’ has captured the essential spirit 
of more than one author whom ‘ Lacon”’ fails to 
understand. 


Review 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sporting Recollections of a Younger Son. 
Luttrell. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE author of this book, who is one of the Luttrells 
of Dunster, was fortunate in being young at the time 
when hunting was within the reach of men of very 
moderate means. The fact that he was brought up 
with the intention of his entering the Church and 
occupying the family living in no way prevented him 
from indulging his sporting proclivities. His father 
and grandfather had hunted the present West Somer- 
set country for fifty years, and as a child Mr. Luttrell 
was initiated into the mysteries of woodcraft and 
venery. At Eton he whipped in to the Eton College 
Beagles ; at Oxford he followed the Bicester, Heythrop, 
Old Berkshire and South Oxfordshire hounds ; and 
when, having eventually discarded the idea of the 
Church in favour of becoming a banker—because one 
or two days’ hunting a week was compatible with the 
work—he was sent to Wincanton, he found himself 
well situated in a fine grass country. He was evidently 
a hard man to hounds, and writes delightfully of his 
hunting days, his horses, and his contemporaries. 
Stag-hunting experiences on Exmoor are well told, 
and particularly happy are the descriptions of har- 
bouring and tufting. Mr. Luttrell has, in fact, written 
a charming autobiography ; but whether, as he hopes, 
younger sons of to-day, fired by his example, could 
by any means combine so much fun in the hunting field 
with the exigencies of earning a livelihood is a matter 
of some doubt. 


By Claude 


A Memoir of Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
Frances Balfour. Hodder and Stoughton. 
net. 

LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH was a 
eS Scot of the older school, who apes a con- 
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siderable though not a leading part in the politics of 
the last fifty years. This brief biography shows how, 
by force of character rather than by keenness of intel- 
lect, he made himself one of the most staunch and 
honoured supporters of his party, his country and his 
Church. His cousin Mrs. Pelham defines his leading 
characteristics very accurately as follows: ‘‘ Loyalty 
to people and causes. Willingness to take any amount 
of trouble to help either. Constancy in friendship. A 
great capacity for taking pains, rather than great 
ability.”’ Add to these the inherited business instinct 
implied by the fact that he answered every letter that 
he received by return of post, and we have a pretty 
good summary of the qualities that made him so much 
valued by those who came into close contact with 
him. Lady Frances Balfour has described his career 
with adequate sympathy and knowledge. It will be 
of special interest to members of the Church of Scot- 
land, in whose service his most earnest work was 
done. His highest ambition was to help in bringing 
about the ultimate union of the various Presbyterian 
churches—differing in so few things that an English- 
man can understand—and it was a tragedy that he did 
not live to see the completion of his life’s work by the 
passage into law of the Scottish Churches Bill, which 
took place a few days after his sudden death in July, 
1921. Perhaps a critical reader might object that Lady 
Frances Balfour hardly makes the issues at stake clear 
enough for an English audience; but her own com- 
patriots need no further information than she gives, 
and to a Southron it is at least clear that Lord Bal- 
four’s aim was ever to bring about an increase in 
Christian unity. 


The History of Mathematics in Europe from the Fall 
of Greek Science to the Rise of the Conception of 
Mathematical Rigour. By J. W. U. Sullivan. 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


MR. SULLIVAN is probably unrivalled in his 
generation as an expounder—-we wish we had a good 
English word for vulgarisateur—of science to the lay 
mind, and this book is an excellent example of his 
powers at their best. The only chapter that would 
bear improvement is one for which the materials have 
hardly been brought into shape for study—that on 
‘The Dark Ages in Europe... The mathematical 
genius that devised the methods of calculating on the 
counting board, for example, was of the highest order 
of ingenuity and resource. In this and the succeeding 
chapter Mr. Sullivan haS necessarily depended on 
Cantor, whose knowledge was encyclopedic, but who 
had the German fault of being unable to see the wood 
for the trees except when he had evolved the wood 
from his inner consciousness and saw neither. The 
enthusiasm of the author carries us along with him, 
and we rise from the perusal of his book with the feel- 
ing that we now appreciate Newton, Lagrange, and 
Laplace at their true worth—a feeling that is good for 
us, even if other heroes quickly oust them from our 


memory. 


The Real Jew. 
7s. 6d. net. 
THIS is a kind of counter-blast to Anti-Semitism, 
constructed by inviting a number of writers to explain 
different aspects of ‘‘ the Jewish contribution to 
civilization.” Of course the greatest of all Jewish 
contributions to civilization has to be very lightly 
touched on, but that is a necessary consequence of 
the continued existence of Judaism. One of the best 
chapters is that by Canon Box, who shows how the 
ideal of a single God captivated the minds and ousted 
the ideals of a Pagan world. Mr. Zangwill writes an 
introduction in his best sub-acid and slightly aggrieved 
tone. Of course there are Jews and Jews; but Mr. 
Newman wisely refrains from handling the type which 
gives a shadow of justification to a reasonable Anti- 
Semitism in some parts of the world. 


Edited by H. Newman. Black. 
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ACROSTICS 
To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 


Rules for the Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least twice a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 174. 


A WesTERN City, AND A BritisH Iste: 

To SEEK THEIR NAMES IS SURELY WORTH YOUR WHILE, 
In this man’s heart a contest you will find. 
Used, may I say, magnetic power to bind? 
A relative e’en popes have held too dear. 
Served our first parent when he first felt fear. 
A beast contracted; slang for money too. 
Curtail a secret known, belike, to few. 
Occurs when drowsiness o’ertakes the soul. 
*Tis mine the milky mothers to control. 
Always beginning, but concluding never. 
Always in motion, restless, heaving ever. 
Needful, if my acrostics you would solve. 

In this old period four years revolve. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 172. 


rrr 


G er M 1 Pulse = leguminous plants or their seeds. 
mE 1 On Pea is a corruption of pisum, the s of the 

N u N root being mistaken for the sign of the 

G olliwo G plural. Stout = strong. 

H irund O 2** A South American mammal about as 


dentica L 
S pea 
K_inkajo U? 
H edge-schoo L 
A pprentic E 
N ewswrite R 


large as a cat. It somewhat resembles 
the lemurs in its structure and appear- 
ance. It is a nocturnal, arboreal, and 
active animal, and in capitivity is very 
mild.”’ 


Acrostic No. 172.—No correct solution received. 

One Licut Wronc: Sisyphus, J. D. Turner, Baldersby, Quis, 
N. O. Sellam, Martha, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Zoozoo, Peter. 

Two Licuts Wronc: J. Chambers, Sylvia M. Groves, Carlton, 
Jop, Vixen, M. I. R., Mrs. J. Butler, C. J. Warden, Han- 
worth, Carrie, R. Ransom, Baitho, D. L., Sir R. Egerton, C. H. 
Burton, lago, Agamemnon, C. A. S., Coque, Jorum, Miss Ruby 
Macpherson, Miss Kelly, Miss M. Story, Tyro, Kirkton. All 
others more. 

Licut 11.—‘‘ Sisyphus "’ remarks: ‘‘ The Newsmonger is prob- 
ably the original source of many meaty paragraphs, but though 
he supplies the news, it is the News-writer who makes the para- 
graphs.”’ 

Other results held over till next week. 
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THE 


PHYSICAL REGENERATOR 


it is an Outrageous Act of Folly to deliberately boil and wash 
out the MOST VALUABLE elements of the food we eat—the Salts, Tonics, 
Natural Aperients, and Life giving properties of Meat, Fish and Vegetables, 
designed to reinvigorate and regenerate body, blood and brain. 


Why is it an outrageous act of folly? Because our 
bodies are tole, composed of these Organic Salta. Thus in a human body 
weighing 160 lbs., we are informed that there are 3} lbs. of Calcium, 1} lbs. 
of Phosphorus, 1} Tbs Chlorine, 3} ounces Sulphur, 3} ounces Fluorine, 3 ounces 
Potassium, 24 ounces Sodium, 2 ounces Magnesium, 1} ounces Iron, 1 ounce 
Silicon, ounce Manganese. 

Owing to the Continual Waste of these Organic 
Salts it is es that they should be renewed continuaily, and the only 
way to renew them is from the food we eat and more especially from ‘a diet 
derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. 

if you Study the Food Chart, which we supply free and freely, 
you will ascertain whether, from your daily diet, you are mg | sufficient of 
these Salts for the Regeneration of your Body, and thus enable 
you to fortify and render yourself, to a certain extent, impregnable to the 
manifold ills from which humanity suffers. 


BOILERETTE 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION 


gets intense'y hot, hotter than an 


pan, yet It it ,ean never burn the food 
” therefore requires no 


THE IDEAL CDOT. 
Coe for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Ste 
Jellies, Cus Sauce, Jam and Marmalade Making, 
Tea, ke. A Speciality for Infant, Invalid, 
AND ALL KINDS OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


COOKS MEAT AND VEGETABLES IN OWN JUICES, 


By which means all the Valuable Salts, Tonies, Natural A ts and Life-giving properties 
of Meat and Vegetables, whieh are usually ly co; meorve 


away, are ful 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG.” 


Will make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, and 
Old Fowls more tender one delicious than Expensive 
Chickens cooked in the ordinary way. 


BOILERETTED BEEF AND MUTTON. 


Revelation ry etter than 1— 
utton more er mb. Rich flavours 
Vital Essencies 


THE COMMON 


SENSE COOKER ! 
— FOR PHYSICAL REGENERATION ———— 


The Illustration below Shows a Basket filled with Unpeeled Potatoes and 
Brussels Sprouts, ready to be Conserv- 
atively Cooked above the Meat, etc., in one 
of Welbank’s Oval Boilerettes. 

By this Common Sense Method of 
Cookery the Valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural 
Aperients and Life-giving properties of Vege- 
pags te tables, which are usually washed out and 

et wickedly wasted, are fully conserved. 
These Salts, consisting of Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Iron, Phosphorus, 
Sulphur, Silicon and Chlorine are the most Precious Medicines Nature provides for us 
from her Wondrous Laboratory for the Prevention and Cure of all kinds of Complaints 
ranging from Constipation to Cancer, besides being the most Valuable Elements for 
the building up of Body, Blood and Brain. 


CONSERVATIVE COOKERY 


wie 


CURE CONSTIPATION 


AND 


PREVENT CANCE E ! 
OR. ROBERT BELL, The Eminent Cancer Specialist writes: 


**CANCER IS A BLOOD DISEASE AND-ITS BREEDING GROUND IS THE COLON.” 


WE SEND POST FREE, WITH FULL PARTICULARS, A 
VALUABLE CHART, SHOWINC THE VITAL SALTS IN FOOD. 


S. R. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY. 
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E are Officially Appointed Retailers 
for all Rolls-Royce models inciud- 
ing the 40/50 h.p. New Phantom. 


Every type of high-grade coach-work is 
supplied, end special designs embodying 
individual requirements submitted. 


The highest allowances are made upon 
cars accepted in Part Exchange. 


141 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


Phone: Mayfair 2010 (7 lines) Wires: “' Rootesmoti Wesdo”’ 


Service Works: 


St. John’s Weod Road, N.W.8 
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GEORGE HEATH LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
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T= cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 
Virginia Cigarette is welcomed 
by some smokers. The cost is the 
same and the fragrance and cool- 
ness of the tobacco are still there. 
Manufactured by modern 
machinery in a Model Factory 
from matured Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 82. 20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 
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MOTORING 
BLIND CORNERS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


OW that the Roads Improvement Bill has 
N esse its third reading in the House of Com- 
mons there should be less chance of accidents 
on our highways, provided the authorities take 
advantage of the powers it contains to abolish blind 
corners and similar danger spots. Other provisions in 
the Bill permit local authorities to plant trees by the 
roadside, and generally improve the bareness in the 
landscape of the new arterial roads lately completed. 
Until this Bill was presented no local body could get 
permission from the overlord, the Ministry of Health, 
to spend money on planting trees on main roads. It is 
an excellent idea, and we are glad that permission can 
now be obtained for the purpose. It is to be hoped, 
however, that in planting these trees due regard will 
be paid to their arrangement, so that they will not 
obscure the driver’s view of those corners which one 
part of this Bill seeks to obliterate from our roads. It 
would indeed be sad to think that taxpayers were con- 
tributing their quota in transforming ‘* blind '’ corners 
into visible ones on the one hand, and on the other 
contributing towards tree-planting which would pro- 
duce new blind corners for the coming generation. 
Only those who are constantly driving cars know the 
terrors of these blind corners. A driver may sound 
the hooter as loud as he can, and yet, when the crash 
of two vehicles meeting comes, both drivers declare, 
quite truthfully, that they never heard the other's 
hooting. However, if in the future, under the Roads 
Improvement Act, the banks, hedges and other 
obstructions are removed so that drivers can see each 
other approaching and be visibly warned of coming 
danger, the most fruitful source of accidents will be 
gone, let us hope for ever. 


* * * 


The cult of the closed car which does not usually 
give the driver as full a view. of corners as the open 
one—owing to the stoutness of the framing at each 
side of the front windscreen—makes it the more 
imperative that there should be no delay in taking 
advantage of the provisions of this coming Act of 
Parliament. Compensation where private property 
may be deteriorated by carrying out the provisions is 
conceded in the Bill. This point, no doubt, will be 
raised on many occasions and possibly in some cases a 
certain amount of privacy from overlooking will be 
abolished; a large number of blind corners have been 
produced by inhabitants in their endeavour to shut 
themselves in and prevent their grounds from being 
overlooked by the passer-by on the road. 


* * * 


Public safety is the main consideration of all 
thoroughfares. Traffic increases on our roads to the 
amount of about two hundred thousand vehicles per 
annum. During the past ten years the country has 
expended a sum approaching one hundred and forty 
thousand pounds in road improvement. Yet few roads 
even to-day are really safe, either on account of their 
surface being dangerous under certain conditions, or 
from the number of blind corners, cross roads and 
bends in the main road itself. It will take time to 


straighten out these matters; but there can be no con- 
tradiction of the fact that this Roads Improvement Bil! 
will do a great deal towards solving the problem of 
public safety on the roads if it is applied with a firm 
hand by those public bodies whose business it is to 
provide the roads, maintain them, and make them safe 
to travel on. 
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e THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
2 SOME OWNERS’ OPINIONS OF 


6) THE 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


‘It is the sweetest thing I have ever driven.’ Keference No. 1088 

a ‘It is a revelation, being streets ahead of any other car I have ever been in.’ 
Reference No. 1070 

yn ‘I am fairly of opinion that, at its power, this is the world’s best car.’ 
Reference No. 1045 
4 ‘I have used cars for over twenty years, of both Foreign and British 


makes, none of which have given me such entire satisfaction.’ 
Reference Ne. 1031 


Toe original letters may be seen on application 


THE 40/50 H.P. ‘NEW PHANTOM’ ROLLS-ROYCE—Many 
remarkable expert opinions which have appeared in yp Since the introduction 
of this model may also be seen on application will shortly be reprinted. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 14/15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhesd Piecy London Telephones: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 


HOOPER 


MOTOR CARRIAGES 


EARLIEST DELIVERIES of THE NEW PHANTOM 
ROLLS-ROYCE and all other models fitted with 
HOOPER COACHWORK 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


Meter Body Builders and Coachbuilders te THE Patncass want, Viseouuntess Lasceiles 
= Mis MAJESTY KING. THE PRINCESS ROTAL. 
= WAR MAJESTY THE QUEEN. By Royal Warrant PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

of appointment. 4.2.4. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


QUEEN 
TUS PRINCE OF Wales. 4.2.4. PRINCE 4R2THUR OF CONNAUGET 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 


NFLUENCES latent in inflationary finance have 
[* yet come to their fullest development in 
France, Italy and Germany. The franc has 
touched 108, the highest point since M. Poincaré 
organized his campaign against the ‘‘ bears ’’ with 
the assistance of the American and English credits 
in March, 1924. The gravity of the situation and the 
prevailing tendency may be judged from the existence 
of certain definite factors. On July 1 must be 
redeemed Crédit National Bonds to the value of 
roughly £32,900,000, of which £18,000,000 must be 
found in cash. Powers are being taken to increase 
the note issue by ten milliard francs, to fifty-one 
milliard, which must result in a certain increase in 
internal prices, but it is to be hoped not to such an 
extent as to precipitate yet further inflation. A 4% 
loan is to be issued, but this time in order to ensure 
success it is to be based on a gold guarantee to protect 
the holder against franc depreciation. A feature of 
the foreign exchange market in francs has been the 
recent reappearance of speculation, i.e., the ‘* bears.”’ 
M. Caillaux, however, has threatened speculators with 
the full force of the Morgan Credit still at his disposal. 
The weakness of the lira is much more obscure and 
appears to be unrelated to the usual adverse economic 
factors. In 1922/23 the Budget deficit was 3,029 
million lire. In 1923/24 it amounted to 418 million, 
and for 1924/25 equilibrium should be established. The 
National Debt has been progressively reduced since 
September, 1924, and the Railways and Post Office 
will yield surpluses in the present year. The 
phenomenon of the course taken by the lira is attri- 
buted in some quarters to the uncertainties of the 
political situation. It is felt that Mussolini’s resus- 
citated burst of ferocity is due to his consciousness that 
‘* Realpolitik ’’ cannot continue for ever and should 
he not succeed political disorganization may follow. 
Balanced Budgets may satisfy financial purists, but 
less faith is felt in business circles in the intrinsic 
soundness of private finance. Mussolini has been 
taking vigorous steps to prevent the expansion of 
credit for speculative purposes. The official discount 
rate Was again raised on June 18 from 63% to 7%. 

A crisis is taking place in Germany. Mainly finan- 
cial, it is the heir to inflation, and while less 
spectacular in its social consequences than the mark 
déroute, it is yet of considerable significance. The 
savings of Germany have been largely dissipated, 
so that banks and industries depend very much on 
London and New York for credits, which are short 
term. The lack of capital and the inability of Ger- 
many to find long term credits was demonstrated by 
the illiquidity of the Stinnes concern, which is now 
being supported by the banks. The Stinnes difficul- 
ties and the non-payment of dividends by many indus- 
trial companies have produced during the last month 
a drop in share values varying from 20% to 30%. 
The fiscal health cure is not reflected in private enter- 
prize, and it is to be feared that the shortage of capital 
and forced sales of securities to cover margins may 
produce yet lower values. 


RUBBER 


The Rubber share market is one of the healthiest 
in the Stock Exchange, and there are indications that 


business in this section will eontinue to broaden. 
Holders of Rubber shares should not be tempted to 
sell; during the next six months, it seems probable 
that share values will reach much higher levels. 


THE COMING COLONY 

I have occasionally in these notes referred to West 
Africa, and stated that the wealth of that Colony was 
gradually being realized in this country. I received 
first-hand evidence of this last week when His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York presided at a gathering 
of the West African Exhibition Committee, and those 
interested in the Colony, at Wembley. Mr. W. 
Ormsby Gore, M.P., who represented the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, expressed the opinion that 
West Africa in the twentieth century was going to 
play a very important part in the economic life of the 
Empire. He further described West Africa as one of 
the great beacon lights which held out encouragement 
to our people, to whom the need of trade and markets 
was urgent. The wonderful progress made by what 
was formerly known as ‘‘ the white man’s grave ’’ is 
certainly not sufficiently realized. In 1910 the total 
exports were 9,870,000 and the total trade 
419,000,000; in 1924 the exports had _ reached 
427,346,000 and the total trade had exceeded 
50,000,000. In 1910 there were 775 miles of rail- 
Way and no motor roads; to-day there are over 2,500 
miles of railway and the motor road mileage exceeds 
10,000 miles. In 1910 this railway carried 83,202 
tons of goods; in 1923 this had increased to over half 
a million tons. In 1907 the export of cocoa was 557 
tons, which had increased to 143,100 in 1923. 
Manganese nil in 1914; estimated total export for 1924 
160,000 tons. Diamonds exported in 1920, 120 carats; 
diamonds exported in 1924, 63,000 carats. 

In view of these facts, I take this opportunity of 
urging those who assist in the development of the 
Empire by investing money in Colonial enterprizes 
not to overlook the potentialities of West Africa. I 
cannot, in fact, do better than quote the Duke of 
York, who, on the occasion above referred to, said: 
‘It was in following the first sea route to India that 
the British flag was raised in West Africa and we 
take pride in the fact that that flag now guards one 
of the richest producing areas in the world.’’ 


THE WEEK’S REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Bank of British West Africa shows net profit of £112,352 for 
year ending March 31, comparing with £95,990 for the previous 
year. 

The National Bank of New Zealand for the year ending March 
31 shows a net profit of £279,826 and an increase of over £35,000 
from the previous year, 

The business of Oddenino’s, the well-known Imperial Restau 
rant in Regent Street, i. to be converted into a company with a 
capital of £80,000. 

Australian Estates and Mortgage Co. shew a profit of £297,793 
for year ending December 31, 1924, an increase of £131,174. 

The Home and Colonial Stores are offering 325,000 new 
Ordinary shares of £1 each at 30s. to existing shareholders in 
the proportion of one new for two old. 

Holders of Vauxhall 10 % notes are invited to exchange into a 
new 7 % Debenture. 

Spiers & Pond report to March 41 shows a profit of £108,949 ; 
shareholders receive 123%. ‘ 

At the Salts (Saltaire) meeting the Chairman spoke hopefully 
of the outlook. 

An arrangement has been come to as to the service of the 
Bulgarian external dept. 

Keffi Consolidated Tin have declared an interim dividend of 
b %. 

The Court of London Electric Supply Co. offers £2,000,000 
6 % Preference shares at 20s. 6d. 

TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE 


Total Funds Exceed £30,816,000. 
Edinburgh : 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street. E.C. 2 


Income £9,107,000 
64 Princes Street 
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The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—JULY, 1925. 


Motive and Policy. By ‘* Augur”’ 

British Policy and the Future of Palestine. 
Brunton. 

Spain under the Directory. By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. 

A Visit to Sheffield. By Hugh F. Spender. 

Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Saint Joan ”’ from an Historical Point of View. 
By Prof. J. Van Kan. 

Maurice Hewlett. By W. H. Graham. 

The Border States and Their Policies. By Robert Machray. 

Social and Industrial Conditions in Post-War Germany. Part II, 
By Sir Philip Dawson, M.P., M.Inst.C.E., etc. 

The Government’s Debut. By W. Permewan, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

The American Fleet’s Cruise in the Pacific. By Archibald Hurd. 

The Red Peril in the Near ‘East. By Kerineth Ledward, F.R.G.S. 

The oe Policy of Our Overseas Dominions. By Julius L. F. 
Vogel. 

Life’s Treasures. By Valentine Fane. 

Stanislavski: A Dreamer of the Steppes. By Edwin W. Hullinger. 

Ladders. By Viola Garvin. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


SCHOOLS 


Exclusive details of Excellent SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


ADVICE (gratis) from 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. B. es L. (20 yrs. Experience) 


By Chisholm Dunbar 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


‘(Publishers of *‘ Schools of England,” etc.) 


(R.107) EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1 


“The mill will never grind with 
the water that has passed.’ 


The moral of this saying is obvious to any student of 
LIFE Assurance 
_ Insurance will never cost you less than it does 
to-day. 


Health may fail, rendering you ineligible or 
calling for increased premium. 


Never put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. 
. Make the most of your present opportunities. 
Write to-day for a copy of Leafiet *‘ AE ’’ 18 


on the ‘‘ ACME ”’ Policy of 


THE STANDARD 


- The highest development of Life Assurance. 


SEVEN GREAT GUARANTEES. 


’ including Disability Benefits in the event of per- 
manent total disablement. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1826.) 
Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
‘LONDON 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
152 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


‘DUBLIN’ . - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 


You never can tell 
just what sort ofa 
tight corner you 
may be in one day. 


Just to make sure 
that your brakes can 
be relied upon to do 
their part in getting 
you out, see that 
they are lined with 


FIEIRIOIDIO 


“FRICTION LININGS 


The linings that make motoring SAFE 
FERODO LTD., Chapel-en-le-Frith 


Depots of 4 et: London. . Birmingham, Glas 
Belfast. Brighton. Bristol, Cardif. 
Carlisle, Newcastie-on-Tyne and Burslem. 


5/- DON'T LET THE 
LIFEBOAT SINK 


for want of YOUR help to complete it. 


5/- 


To maintain the whole Service we need this year 


1,000,000 
contributions of FIVE SHILLINGS. 
During the first six months we have received 279,537 


WE MUST GET 720,463 MORE. 


Will you be ‘‘ One in a Million’ and send your 


5/- TO-DAY 


and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A.., 
Secretary 


Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer 
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Literary | Theatres 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales | COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, SW. Tel.—Gerrard 848 
for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2.16. 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 —" Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
lished 1898. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 
Ww SECOND YEAR. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS. Is. per 1,000 
words Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 
accurate work. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (E), 11, Pal- | GLOBE. Gerr. 8724-5 


meira Avenue, Westceliff-on-Sea. EVGS.. at 8.45. Mat... Wed. and Sat., 2.46 


YPEWRITING, Du wpcating Shorthand, French. Miss S. 

RUTH SPEAKMAN, 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, By Noel Coward. 

W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Special quotations for School Exam. 
ra TALLULAH BANKHEAD EDNA BEST. 
KINGSWAY THEATAE Ger. 4032. 

Every Evening at 8.45. Mats. Wed and Sat., 2.45. 
The Guaranteed Spirit THE NEW MOWMIEPY. 


By HAROLD CHAPIN. 


PRATTS 


SAVOY (Gerr. 3366). EVA MOORE’S SEASON. 
— for Efficiency — Nightly at 8.15. Matinees Mon. and Sat., 2.30. 
—for Uniformity —- MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD., 36, Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. A light comedy by St. John Ervine. 


EVA MOORE, Frank Bertram, Jill Esmond Moore. 
rattling good entertainment.”-—Dany News. 


_ Residence 


WELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET for six months or 
by arrangement, at London, N.W. Three bedrooms, draw- 
mg and dining rooms. Bath, kitchenette. Piano and 


"Phone. Available as soon as required. Terme 5} guineas per 
week. Write Box E, 509, the Saturpay Revisw, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
The Reliable Famil The Best Remedy known for 
TH CENTURY HOUSE TO LET in Sussex (three miles 
with ever 70 yrs. ton COUGHS COLDS l from Crawley) for August. About five bedrooms, bath, 
Atma 9 lounge and biliiard-room. Separate servants’ staircase 
“*Dr. Cots B YOWNE."" INFLUENZA, and rooms. Four acres, including tennis lawn, pond with punt 
—- ” BR HITIS. and fishing. Vegetables, fruit, eggs, etc. One or two cars could 
Acts like a Cherm in cman a8 2a, omental be left with chauffeur and wife and gardener. Charmingly fur- 
DIARRHGA, COLIC a ya GOUT nished. Electric light, ‘phone and all conveniences. Sixty guineas 
and other Bowel Complaints. ; : inclusive for August. Box K 471, the Saturpay Revirw, 9 King 
all Chemists, 1/S & Si/- = ERE 18 HO SUBSTI z Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
rast as EVERAL of my members have accommodation for PAYING 
a GUESTS during the summer. I should be glad to put any 
who desire to visit Essex Farms in touch with them. JOHN 
--———) | B. GILL, Secretary, Essex County Farmers’ Union, Corn Ex- 
change, Chelmsford, Essex. Tel. : 106 Chelmsford. 
’ ORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE, ROYAL HOTEL.  Lasgast 
Saturd ay Review P and finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within | 


3 hours’ sail of Kyle of Lochalsh. An attractive and healthy 
Summer Resort. Every comfort. Interesting motor tours; golf 
course near. Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 20 fine 


Com pe tl ti ons views. Moderate Boarding Terms. 


HARMINGLY FURNISHED CORNER SUITE, overlook- 
ing Hyde Park, TO BE LET in small exclusive hotel, with 
| excellent food and service; personally recommended 


present tenant after year’s residence ; terms accoading to 
of tenancy. Write Box T.313, Willings, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


JULY 4, 1925 


HILD with Nurserymaid Wanted as PAYING GUEST to 
share Truby King nurse with boy 18 months: Hereford- 
shire. Write Box 2,178, Sarurpay Revisw, 9 King Street, 


5 Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “SMH | Covent Garden, W.C.2 


| i: 
| 


1.16. 


ON. 
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Kinemas | Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (July 6, 7 and 8) 
“EMPTY HANDS" 
starring 'ACK HOLT and NORMA SHEARER. 


“A DANGEROUS FLIRTATION” 
starring EVELYN BRENT. 


Further Episode of THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
“THE DIXIE HANDICAP” 
starring 
CLAIRE WINDSOR, FRANK KEENAN and LLOYD HUGHES. 


(July 9, 10 and 11) 


Owen Davis’ Sensational Melodrama 
“THE LIGHTHOUSE BY THE SEA” 
starring RIN-TIN-TIN (the Wonder Dog), 
LOUISE FAZENDA and WM. (Buster) COLLIER, Jor. 


“Esop’s Fable, Eve’s Film Review and FELIX, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Miscellaneous 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
E stantly occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ORMAN COURT for SALE, FREEHOLD. Lease con- 

sidered. Boys’ School. Established 1890. Lease expired. 

Interest in goodwill passes to occupier. Fifty rooms, gym., 
swimming bath, winter tennis. Pupils waiting. Rare opportu- 
nity. H. CATFORD, Dilkoosha, New Barnet. 


ASKETS FOR BAZAARS. Direct from factory, specially 

reduced prices, natural and many beautiful colours, which 

sell readily at substantial profits; carriage paid. Catalogue 
post free. W. FURSE, 3 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 


Educational 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 
ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn S¢q., Lendon, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 238 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub. 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


Appeals 


— 


‘ T. MARY, EDMONTON .—Please help this very poor parish 
of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or “rum- 
mage *’ of any kind to the Mission Worker, St. Mary’s 

Mission, Edmonton, N. 


HY not have a Pencil Day? Pencils with special 
lettering for Bazaars, Sports, Building Funds, etc. Price 
list on application. Greta Pencil Mills, Keswick. 


For the first tire in this country 


CEZANNE EXHIBITION 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
10—6. Sats. 10—1. 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. : 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
€ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,#@ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. rey 


14, Cockspur 8 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, lenhall 8t., E. + 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C, 8. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. 

Life Assurance is the ideal 

way of providing the necessary 
amount. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classses of Insurance Business Transacted 


Books 


OOKS.—Henry Fielding’s Works, Best Edit., with Intro. 

by Gosse, 12 vols, £6 6s. 1898; Smollett’s Works, Edit de 

Luxe, 6 vols., 1902, £4 4s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier 
De Faublas. Best large type editio1, 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, 
£3 3s.; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 
2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 
1892, 15s.; The Graphic, 36 vols., £12; Purchas(s) Hakluylus 
Posthumas, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, 
fine copy of this rare Book of Truvels, 1626-1626, £105; 
Sporting Magazine from 1826 with many rare plates, 27 vols., 
bound in 22, £10 10s. ; Leo’s History of Africa, 1600, very rare, 
£8 8s.; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., scarce, £94 15s. ; 
The History of Manon Lescaut, illus. by Leloir, 1890, 26s. ; 
Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir 
George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, “ Kirrie- 
muir ”’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set, 
Dryburgh Edition.’’ 25 vols., £3 3s.; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray's Works, nice set, 
12 vols., 43; R. L. Stevenson's Works, ‘* Vailima”’ Edit., 26 
vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
me. Baker's Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicy. Music, 5 vols. ; 
Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose ; 
Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Little Minister, 
3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1807 ; 
Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; ; Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896 ; 
Roydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols. 1794, Erewhon, 1872; 
Erewhon Revisted, 1901; Way of All Flesh. 1903. 


Nursing Homes 


ARROLD, BEDFORD. Home established 30 years. Suit- 

able mental and nervous cases received for intensive 

psychotherapy. Four such cases only received. Large 
house and grounds. Tennis, croquet, archery, bowls, motoring, 
etc. Please apply to Dr. SOMERVILLE, at above address. 


LD-ESTABLISHED, well-appointed PRIVATE HOME. 

Mild Mental, Nerve Invalid, Senile (few). Permanent or 

otherwise. Kind skilled attention. Mighest .ceferences. 
Beautiful Cotswold air. Motor. From 4 guineas. Hill House, 
Tetbury, Glos. 
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The Saturday Review 


What do you want in a LW, oman’s ier > 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


QUEEN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 
Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 


paRLiInaron’s || YOUR HOLIDAY 


Very emphatically tops thew Why not abroad this year? 
L D N Particularly good" —ACADENY Join one of our Small Social Parties to the Continent 
AND Sir wae Revises. and ensure joyous interesting trip. 
ebresentative Offers :— 
d Plans. 80 Il! tions. ‘ 
60 Ilustsatio lans. 7/6 | 100 111 ions. Maps & Plans,7/6 to Holland, etc., from 9} -gns. 
Mane Plane. 706 | CORNWALL. FRANCE—Coastal Holidays from 
Ot. PARIS, week, with excursions ... 7} gns. 
TRENCH ITALIAN RIVIERA.” |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (Prone) SWITZERLAND—Fortnight, high tennis centre, 
2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA with excursions on, , ea 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA Our Continental * {Susgestions ” Hendbook S.R., free on request 
& ———_—— will help you to the great decision. 
2/. LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT Independent Travel d, Tickets, Hotel 
2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE track Tours, Sea Geuises, Continental and Homeland Motoring Tere 
Please consult us for all Travel Service. 
Lisagollen—Dariingt London—Simpkin's. Paris and New York— ” 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. T O UR S A T T R A C T I i, E 
71 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 (Chancery 8294). 
JULY, 1925 EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE Price 3s. net 
Episodes of the Month A Dominion in Peril 


By Ligur.-Cot. Sin WOLSELE IG, K.C.LE. 
Reform of the House of Lords 
By Viscount ASTOR Maturer Reflections of a Third Form 


Of, By, and For the People _ Boy By the How. ARNOLD. KEPPEL .-. 
By E. A. MOWRER | The Friendship of Dr. Johnson and 
Hindenburg! What next? Windham By E. S. ROSCOE 
Behind the Scenes in Athens and By RAJA NANDE 
Elsewhere 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) Danzig and the Corrido , 
Sea Music By SETON GORDON 
Correspondence Section 
Smallpox and Smallpox Misquotations By Miss M. Eprrn Durwam 


By Dr. R. W. JAMESON A Lincolnshire Squire 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


“Printed for the Seunietenn. Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two Hes in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retacn. L1p., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6.; Saturday July 4, 1925. 
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